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The Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 


VOLUMES ONE AND TWO 


Reference Books Invaluable to the Outdoorsman 


HE purpose of these volumes is to present in handy 

form accurate and comprehensive information on every 

branch of outdoor sport. They are replete with the 

practical experiences of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 

canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, 
dog trainers and breeders. 


These Books Should Be In Every Sportsman’s Library 





What You Will Find In The Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 


VOLUME ONE VOLUME TWO 


cs . . a : . lm 7 ssi , The history of the bow and arrow, how 
s s success in han > ‘ | . 
Shotguns, Rifles and Pistols See = ie he. | The Bow and Arrow [oe nist » Tliy Bega ge in ty 
the pistol are clearly set forth and fully explained by cuts and diagrams. The | efficiency, the various types and makes, modern methods, etc., described by 
peculiarities and habits of wild animals and the flight of various birds are experts. 
described in a manner that will enable the sportsman to become proficient in 
the field, in the covert or on the marsh. Diner Hunting Still-hunting — the phrase _ itself sounds very un- 
. ; ae © _ interesting, but it has every thrill the hunter knows. 
Dogs The management, training and breaking of hounds and_ beagles, Following-up, tracking and what not to do by an expert. 
®&* setters, pointers and spaniels. Their care in health and treatment 


in disease. xe rn ai : Ps ‘ : 
Field Guns W ill the new gun you buy have a bored cylinder, 
. Th ols of a a or. and valuable bai : improved cylinder, a modified or full choke? The lengtl 
Trapping e methods of the professional trapper, and valuable baits, of the barrel, the stock, drop, weight and other dimensions are important points 
hints and suggestions in the way of skinning, preserving and covered in this chapter. 
tanning. 


The revolver is the hardest proposition of the 
entire firearms family to master. It is as easy 
to tell how to shoot a revolver as it is hard actually to do it. How to 
practise, to develop a sense of direction, the grouping of shots and trigger pull 
are comprehensively outlined. 


: The most approved methods in the art of fly and bait casting 2 rar Sh- ing 
Angling are set ect elena. A fully illustrated article on the tying Revolver Shooting 
of the most successful trout and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
fish line, and many fishing facts that will enable you to attain a complete 
mastery of the anglers’ art. | 


™, ° How to find your way in the woods, how to keep from y 7 H< Can you locate proper directions without the aid of familiar 

Camping getting lost, how to build a comfortable camp, cook iets | W oodcraft landmarks? Can you make a fire without matches? Thi 

some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, build your own equipment, and fashion mechanics of camping, correcting the compass, edible plants, plants as guides 

with knife and axe many useful little contrivances that will add to your and hundreds of useful suggestions in this chapter. 

comfort in camp and on the trail. 

. : : sa : Dog Diseases Diseases of the skin, mouth, nose, ears and throat, 

30ats and Boating The practical side of boating and canoeing. : , their symptoms and diagnosis are cov ered in expert mat 
" & The building of a canvas canoe, a fishing ner. Practical hints for the dog lover. Proper dieting and feeding. Treatment 

skiff, a Barnegat duck boat, etc., have been covered in a clear manner. | of simple diseases. 





SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


24 issues (a full two years’ subscription) of FOREST AND STREAM Magazine and both Volumes One and Two 
for the special price of $4.00. The regular price of a two years’ subscription to FOREST AND STREAM is $5.00 
you save a dollar and in addition receive the two volumes of the Encyclopedia, which will prove interesting, 
informative and well worth the price of the subscription. 
The Encyclopedia has no stated, advertised or sales price and can be procured only in connection with 
the above subscription offer. 
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Gentlemen: 
I enclose herewith $4.00 for the next 24 Issues of Forest and Stream. The magazine and both Volumes One and Two of 
the Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia are to be addressed as follows: 
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Address ....- 


Please print your name and address. It insures correct mailing and better service. 
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PARADISE 
torSPORTSMEN 


Come to the great North 

oods where skies are blue 
and the air scented with pine 
and balsam. Autumnleaves 
have taken on their lovely 
dress of brilliant color. Enjoy 
your favorite sport — hunt, 
fish and paddle amid ideal 
surroundings. Hereis health 
and happiness and glorious 
adventure. 


Overnight Service 
from Chicago 


Send for illustrated folder giving 
full information. Address 
C. A. Cairns, Pass’r. Traffic Mer. 
524 6226 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. | 


BIG CAME AND FISH 
in 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Moose, caribou, elk, Coast deer, mountain goat, 
mountain sheep, September to December, Griz- 
zlies and other bear, September to June (best in 
spring). Game birds, September to January. 
Salmon-fishing with fly or troll in coastal waters, 
early spring and at best July to October. Trout 
in every lake and stream, March to November. 
All districts except Cassiar available by motor 
over 17,500 miles of roads. Comfortable hotels 
everywhere. Some of the most sporting golf 
courses in the world. Ideal place for hunter, 
fisherman or vacationist. 


Bureau of Provincial information 
VICTORIA, B. C, 


For the convenience of Eastern Sportsmen 
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ZOOLOGICAL ART STUDIO 


at 
967 Yonkers Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


An Institution specializing in the Allied 
Arts of Animal Sculpture and Taxi- 
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phies, Museum Specimens, Habitat 
Groups of Animals and Birds, and the de- 
signing of Educational Miniature Groups. 


Send your trophies to us for mounting 
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LAKE PENAGE—Sudbury District, On- 
tario, Canada. On the Soo Line branch 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, between 
Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie. The rail- 
way station is Whitefish, or White Fish, 
about a half-hour west of the “nickle 
city” of Sudbury. Motor cars transport 
passengers and luggage south to the Ver- 


| million River, a distance of, five miles. 


The Vermillion is crossed by ferry and 


| the balance of the way south, the “four 
mile” is made on shank’s mares, the bag- 


gage roughed over by buckboard. Buck- 
board and horses on the Four Mile side 


| of the river. The latter part of the trip, 


to the north shore of the lake, is made 
thru an Indian Preserve. 

Excellent deer hunting country. Prob- 
ably as good as there is in either the U. S. 
or Canada. An outside chance for moose. 
Possible black bear country. But it’s as 
sure white-tail country as you will bump 
into. Lake Penage offers small-mouth 
bass fishing well above the average. Also 
lake trout, Great Northern pike and wall- 
eyes. The lake is 25 or 30 miles long and 
from five to seven miles wide. Old log- 
ging trails make hunting easy, without 
the use of a guide, tho Indian guides 
are available, also boats, canoes and out- 
boards. Penage is just north of Georgian 
Bay and is a gateway into the Bay for 
canoe trips, as well as into Tyson Lake. 
It can be reached via motor from Toron- 


| to, north to North Bay, west to Sudbury 


and Whitefish and south to the Vermil- 
lion. “Uncle” Dan Sheehan conducts a 
log cabin camp on the south shore. Good 
deer hunting within a quarter mile of his 
cabins. He is up towards the eastern end 
of the lake. George Brown, his son-in- 
law, is in charge. On an island, up to- 
wards the end of the “Four Mile,” is the 
Bonniview Camp. It’s operated by Henry 
Hutchinson, a former resident of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Henry went up there to hunt, 
got stuck on the country and settled down 
to “live off the land,” you might say. 
x oe 

KepGEMAKOooGeE LAKE— Annapolis and 
Queens Counties, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Tapped by the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way to Annapolis Royal and Canadian 
National Railways to Caledonia Station. 
In the west-central part of the province. 
Steeped deep in the heart of the Nova 
Scotia wilderness. Headwaters of the 
Liverpool River and the center of many 
excellent canoe routes. Certainly one of 
the best moose hunting grounds in the 
Maritime provinces. The country is ideal 
for moose, and the supply does not seem 


to diminish from year to year. Pretty 
fair black bear country. Normally is good 
ruffed grouse territory. Black ducks fairly 
numerous on some of the lakes. Snow- 
shoe rabbits. Plenty of speckled trout, 
Many competent Micmac Indian guides, 
canoes, tents and complete camping equip- 
ment. A delightful resort for the tourist 
who likes the back and beyond places, as 
well as the angler and hunter. Drop a 
line to C. W. Mills, Mgr., Kedgemakooge 
Rod and Gun Club, Kedgemakooge Lake, 
Annapolis Royal. Membership not neces- 
sary for guests. Fishing and hunting li- 
censes issued at the Club. 


# * * 


ALAsKA—(Country reached from An- 
chorage). Reached via Alaska Steamship 
and Admiral Line steamers from Seattle, 
Wash., to Seward, Alaska, thence north 
via Alaska Railroad. This is the way 
into the districts of Kenai Peninsula, 
Chickaloon-Melchina-Matanuska Glacier 
Belt and Rainy Pass (north slope of 
Alaska range), and an outfitting point 
for Alaska Peninsula and Kodiak Island 
brown bear trips. Moose of exceptional 
spreads, white sheep (Ovis Dalli), wood- 
land caribou, mountain goats, brown, 
grizzly and black bear constitute the out- 
standing big game, and that is enough. 
Hunters bagged, through one outfitter in 
1927, 18 moose, 30 sheep, 8 caribou, 8 
goats, 6 brown bear, 4 grizzlies and 18 
black bear. The area is the best of all 
big game hunting grounds under United 
States control. Country covered is twice 
the size of the state of Texas. Bookings 
should be made well in advance and 
steamer reservations, especially for the 
opening of the sheep season, August 20, 
should be made months in advance. Take 
a good sleeping bag, clothes, guns and 
ammunition. The outfitters furnish the 
rest. The steamer trip from Seatile to 
Seward requires one week. The fall hunt- 
ing season is from August 20 to December 
31. Brown bear trips on Alaska Penin- 
sula and Kodiak Island recommended for 
spring, rather than fall. Full information 
from Alaska Guides Incorporated, An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

os @ 


Yuxon—Canada. Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific steamers from 
Vancouver to Skagway; Alaska Steam- 
ship and Admiral Line Steamers from 
Seattle to Skagway. White Pass and 
Yukon Railway from Skagway 
White Horse. Skagway is in Alaska, 
at the head of the famous “inside 
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passage.” White Horse is in Yukon, 
110 miles northwest of Skagway at the . i 

end of steel, on the south bank of the | va Irving Cobb Says 
Yukon River. White Horse is the gate- “For variety and abundance of game, for 


agreeable climatic conditions in the seasons for 
way to the Kluahne Lake and Upper outdoor sports, for accessibility to the large 


centers of population, I am sure that there is 


River hunting grounds. (The onl 
wae cs ( y ane no State east of the Mississippi River or, with 


ack-train ene ae Yukon). , the exception st arkansas Heh Louisiana, east 
i i i orn cari- of the y Mountains, which can in any way 
White sheep iGews . i), ; oe compare with North Carolina.’ 


white goat 
bou, moose, mountain’ goat ( goat), HUNTERS REPORTED KILLING, 4,529,590 


grizzly, brown and black bear. Excellent Pidune SF Gaun want acne 
hunting country. Plenty of trout, Dolly e NORTH CAROLINA 
Varden, speckled and cut-throat. Also F j Write the Department of Conservation and 
Arctic greyling. McMillan and Pelly hie, 7 Development, Raleigh, N. C. 
River areas also reached from White 2 
Horse. Take along rifles, ammunition 
and sleeping bag. Other equipment fur- N OR A, | A doth INA 
nished. Motor and teams take you into A 
Kluahne Lake, ‘pack-train from there. 
Hunting outfits are not plentiful in the 

HUNTING CAMP. 


Yukon and arrangements should be made 
In Adirondack Mts., 92 acres, 7 rooms, cellar, porch 


ba! 








well in advance, hunters reaching White (white birch), cobble stone fireplace, newly remodeled 
Horse about July 15. Make arrangements FOR SALE and painted. Cther buildings. 2,600 ft. elevation. On 
with Charles Baxter, guide and outfitter, beating sud Seine sectio'—Dess, Beer, Fea Cane- 
White Horse. . He is the leading guide in dian yun. Bobeat, Rabbit, Beaver, Otter, Partridge 
_ territory and many Americans endorse Game Preserves y || lakes convenient to ‘camp. Price $2,300, $800 fcash— 
im. years on alance, er camps an cabins to 
: * * ; . $40,000. Booklet. 
é ‘ . + Gaited Properties which not only afford EARL WOODWARD Hadley, N. Y. 
Prett ATALINA ISLAND—coast o alifornia. ° ‘ ; . a 
; an Reached by Wilmington Transportation on — quail, GEESE 
fairl Co. Steamers from Los Angeles Harbor, wl urkey and Geer shooting, ex- ce. 
ine a run of two hours from the Wilmington | cellent fishing, etc., but also repre- The finest goose shooting in America. Guides, 
: dock. The island, known also as Santa 2 Live Decoys and Outfits furnished. 
trout, OCR. ee See eee. sent exceptional investments; ad- 
uides, Catalina, is in the Pacific Ocean, some isi tl ki DUC K Sy 
equip- twenty miles southwest of Point Fermin, mirably situated on South Carolina Wes eiaith: best. i a aean the 
ourist about 40 miles from Los Angeles. Steam- and Georgia Coasts, where forty- Currituck Sound country. 
es, as a ~— bn Lr a Big ~, ee seven Eastern financial and indus- R. S. WALKER, Poplar Branch, N. C. 
‘ a fisherme : ae 
home ag ses a wes the world. trial magnates purchased similar . 
Lake, Number of fish, variety and fighting qual- properties past Winter. Full de- WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
neces- ities make a Catalina trip well worth- tails upon request. Waterlily, P. O., Currituck Sound, N. C. 
ng li while to the lover of heavy tackle—and P q w " : im thse P ec 
heavy fish. Leaping tuna, weighing from vhuck Stund oa Got hecting "hee 
80 to 250 pounds, regarded as the hardest L. H. SMITH Geese, Quail and Snipe. We kill a great many 
i - Canvasbacks, Canada Geese and all kinds of fresh 
i en of all salt — ~ by ory Dkr Ten Drayton St. Savannah, Ga a dee ase oa adae Eek 
mship wielders, and caught only on rod an keep our property well baited with white corn. 
-attle, reel, May to October. June to December Season Nov., Dec., Jan. Correspondence solicited. 
north is he sxorcdéah tine:. :Cood: Sektera: 406 6 —eKe§_#Cec#ewsws#t+ruwowrv—"— 
wa run from 100 to 350 pounds. The alba- NO DULL EVENINGS NO DULL SUNDAYS 
y P ; ; 
isula, core, smallest of the tuna family, weigh- 
lacier ing from 15 to 60 pounds, are taken all 
e of year. The yellowtail, averaging the same 
ir. The y ging 
point weight, is a scrappy fighter and is taken 
sland from March to December. White sea 
— bass, March to November. They run from 2 ® 
— 30 to 70 pounds. The black sea bass, aa 10 in eve room 
pO ranging from 100 to 450 pounds, are 
ough taken from April to December. Good 
a sport is furnished at all times by barra- 9 
n . 
- 1 cuda, bonita, sheepshead, rockbass and And that Ss not all: 
d tt white fish, — — ' few others. ~ private bath, morning paper, bed- 
a ; : head reading lamp, excellent li- 
= Fort Myers (District)—Florida. In & P> 
an Lee County, on the old Spanish Trail all brary, all kinds of restaurants 
pi the way down from Jacksonville. Served (from lunch-counter or cafeteria 
the by the Atlantic Coast Line Railway to to formal service), all the Statler 
t 20, both Fort Myers and Immokalee, for 3 
Take hunting in Big Cypress Swamp. Fort comforts—plus Statler Service. 
and Myers is situated on the south bank of the ° ° 
the Caloosahatchee River, some twenty miles The organization of 
e to up the river from the Gulf of Mexico. YR » / 
junt- Motor trips are convenient from here to 5 
= Lee County points, offering some of the There are Statler Hotels in: 
~ best hunting in Florida. Both fresh-water BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
; and salt-water fishing. Big Cypress offers 
- as good wild turkey hunting as there i oe ee 
‘ r ere is 
An- ie ee tae. il CLEVELAND » DETROIT » ST. LOUIS 


in the state. Also black bear, white-tail 

deer and bobcat. Good quail country all 

a ones Fort Myers. Squirrels and rab- 
on its. My friend Roger Peckinpaugh, 

from manager of the Cleveland lediess, bhai: Hotels Statler 

— ed for two weeks in the swamp and didn’t 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 

see a rattler. Information from Fort My- Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


ers board of trade. The hotels at Fort 
Myers are Royal Palm, Bradford, Leon, 


side tnd Blogs? min Arms Fe Mies) ee YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x & 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania Statler-Operated) 
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Clean Kills 


Still-Hunting the Whitetailed Deer 


many deer are wounded every 
fall, but it is probable that the 
number of animals doomed to die a lingering death from 
badly-placed shots runs far into the hundreds. So many 
people well meaning but ignorant, go into the woods with 
the idea that the whitetail offers a mark as big as a barn 
door, and that all they have to do is to aim at this large 
mark, pull trigger and the trick is done. They shoot at 
any part of the animal’s body, instead of at a selected 
point. If a buck jumps up ahead of them, their rifles 
instantly crack, although the tail and quarters offer but a 
fleeting target. Hence the bloody trails, the cripples that 
succumb slowly under the hardships of the 
following winter, the bleaching bones of 
fine specimens that wander for miles be- 
fore lying down to perish with a bullet 
through the ham or kidneys. 
It is fortunate for the whitetail that he 
so seldom exposes himself completely, other- 
wise there 
would be an 
increase among 
the animals 
wounded in 
place of those 
which are usu- 
ally missed. 
Missing deer is, 
after all, noth- 
ing to be partic- 
ularly ashamed 
of, especially if 
you are new at 
the hunting 
game, and as a 
matter of fact 
the best shots in 
the world miss 
sometimes and 
miss an easy 
mark at that. 
But, when it 
comes to hitting, 
you want your 
bullet to do its 
work thorough- 
ly with a mini- 
Mum amount of 
Suffering. If 
you are of the 
tight stamp you : 
will take pains 


[: would be hard to say just how 
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By PAUL BRANDRETH 


A clean kill. Dropped with a well-placed heart shot. 
669 
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to learn where the vital spots are lo- 
cated on a deer’s anatomy, instead of 
blazing away helter-skelter, and maim- 
ing several individuals before you happen through a stroke 
of graceless luck to knock one over. Experienced hunters, 
moreover, with humanitarian instincts, avoid taking 
chances. In other words they use good judgment and 
prefer to let a buck go scott free, rather than run the 
risk of wounding him when he stands badly, or is bound- 
ing away with only his quarters visible. Their idea when 
they go hunting is to get their trophy and get him with 
a clean shot. When an animal is wounded in spite of 
care and judgment, as sometimes unavoidably is the case, 
they stick to his trail just as long as 
there is a clue to go by, and very often 
in the end win out by being able to 
drive home a finishing shot. 
From _ bad 
judgment, I 
4 would venture 
to say, there re- 
sults quite as 
many wounded 
deer as from ig- 
norance, and 
poor marksman- 
ship. Good 
judgment is 
something, how- 
ever, that you 
have to learn, 
just as you have 
to learn through 
proper teaching 
and_ experience 
the important 
rudiments of 
the art of still- 
hunting. Grad- 
ually it will be- 
come part of 
you, and your 
disappointments 
and regrets be 
cut down in 
proportion. But, 
only through an 
acquired under- 
standing of the 
real causes of 
failure will it 
a wie pe. be attained. 
For example 
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Evening on the lake. A doe comes down to drink. 


—you see a fine buck. He is evidently suspicious. The 
wind is bad, and you feel certain it will be but the matter 
of a few seconds before he gets your scent and runs. As 
luck will have it he is standing in a poor position or, 
perhaps, is covered up with brush, or half concealed by 
an intervening tree trunk. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment, however, you decide to take a shot, and fearing he 
will jump at any minute, you fire just a shade too hastily. 
Perhaps your deer goes flat under the impact of the bullet, 
and you congratulate yourself for having taken the 
chance. In another instant, however, he is on his feet 
and out of sight. You know he is hit, and possibly hard 
hit; but when you come to look for him he is gone and 
gone for good. Had you used better judgment and wait- 
ed, you might have secured a fair shot, or at any rate, 
had the satisfaction of knowing he got off unharmed. 

There are two vital places to aim at on a deer standing 
broadside—either the center of the foreshoulder, or, as 
some sporting authorities claim, just behind the foreshoul- 
der, at a point a trifle below the middle line of the body. 
With a bullet placed too high in the foreshoulders, or 
striking too far back through the body, he is very liable to 
keep going for a long distance and ultimately makg his 
escape. 

A deer quartering away from the hunter if struck any- 
where in the body is practically sure of succumbing to 
the shot, as the bullet rakes forward into the heart and 
lungs. On the other hand, an animal quartering toward 
the hunter, or only partially head-on offers a more risky 
mark. You must make a bull’s-eye,on the point of the 
shoulder, or break his neck, as otherwise with a bullet 
raking back from the mid-ribs he will travel for miles 
and finally perish where you cannot find him. 

A straight head-on’ shot is always deadly, unless you 
happen to pull off a little, in which case, however, only 
a grazing wound is inflicted. When a deer is facing you, 
and you hit him squarely, you either drop him in his 
tracks with a neck shot or put a bullet into his heart. 
To my way of thinking, this position is a most, favorable 


one, for it precludes a badly placed shot in the body, and 
although a deer looks very narrow standing head-on and 


offers a more difficult target at any distance, you will 
either make a clean kill, or a clean miss. In case you 
discover blood or hair on the trail after he has run off, 
you can feel confident, moreover, that the damage done 
has been slight. If the bullet has gone in, the result is 
sure to be fatal, for even if the neck is not actually broken 
so that he goes down at once, he will succumb a few 
minutes later, and you will experience no trouble in find- 
ing him. 

An utterly wild shot that happens to break an animal's 
leg is always unfortunate, because on three legs he can 
cover ground a great deal faster than you can, and if 
the wound stops bleeding there is nothing to do but give 
up the chase. Sometimes, however, you may be able to 
overtake him before this occurs, and send in a bullet 
that mercifully ends his suffering. It is a distressing sight 
in winter to see a deer hobbling around on three legs, the 
victim of poor marksmanship, and there is only one way 
to reduce such cases, together with those of worse nature. 
Learn to shoot and where to shoot and avoid taking 
chances. I have no patience with the man or woman, 
who, without certain qualifications in the handling of a 
rifle, without instruction in certain points of the game, 
and obedience to that instruction, goes into the woods 
with the purpose of killing a deer. Nor do I consider it an 
exaggeration to say that by using judgment and control, 
even though you may not be a very good shot, you will 
in the long run be more successful and have fewer wound- 
ed animals on your conscience, than the crack shot who 
exercises bad judgment and takes every kind of a chance. 

Overshooting is a common fault, especially with be- 
ginners. They look at the animal instead of getting down 
on the rifle sights and in consequence the bullet goes 
light. More deer are missed, ten to one, by overshooting, 
than with a shot that is too low. As a matter of fact, 
it is very easy even for those who are experienced, to 
shoot high on a downhill shot, just as the reverse some- 
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times occurs on an 
uphill shot. You 
have to allow for 
thee things and 
learn them chiefly 
through your own 
mistakes. It is wise 
to have your rifle 
sighted so that you 
can take a full head 
from forty up to a 
hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty yards, 
as this greatly helps 
to eliminate the dan- 
ger of overshooting 
at moderate dis- 
tances by failure to 
draw fine. For a 
number of years I 
carried in the woods 
an old model .40-65 Winchester of low trajectory. Al- 
though it was a heavy weapon to tote around I lost but 
few deer while using it, and the credit undoubtedly 
belonged more to the rifle than to me. 

The vitality of the whitetail is proverbial. He will 
carry an extraordinary amount of lead, and keep going 
for considerable distances even with a mortal shot. I 
have-seen a buck run seventy-five yards straight up hill— 
and a steep hill at that—before dropping dead from a 
bullet in the heart. The fallacy of the theory, moreover, 
that an animal vitally stricken always runs with its tail 
down, has been proved to me many times. I have seen 
bucks make an exit with long easy bounds and flags 
waving, when upon subsequent examination you found 
that the bullet had struck just where you wanted it to; 
on the other hand, I have seen them bolt like rabbits 
with their tails down. When hit in the heart or through 
the foreshoulder, they invariably make quite a run before 
falling, and seldom go down at once. A broken neck, or 
shot which severs the spinal cord, drops them in their 
tracks, but a broken back is always a fluke and does you 
no credit, for it means that your bullet went high. 

Anyone experienced in hunting can usually tell if a 
deer is mortally hit by the way it -acts when the shot 
strikes, but then again no two deer act alike. One may 
bolt, another bound off, while the next may go slowly at 
a walk or trot. . There seems to be no cut and dried rule, 
and yet, after you have hunted a good deal it becomes a 
sort of instinct to know when you have put your bullet 
in the right place. After you have fired at an animal, it 
is a wise plan to give him a little time before following 
him up. Don’t be in too much of a hurry and when you 
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do take up the trail 
avoid noise and 
move as cautiously 
as when actually 
hunting. If your 
shot has done its 
work, you will soon 
find him and no 
second bullet will be 
needed. If he is 
only badly wounded 
you will have a 
much better chance 
of getting in a fin- 
ishing shot, by not 
pushing him and 
thus giving him an 
opportunity to lie 
down. Under no 
circumstances ever 
give up the trail of 
a deer you have hit, provided you have any clues to fol- 
low by. Work, if you have to work all day and part of 
the next to find him. And never be too sure you have 
missed until you have thoroughly scoured the route he has 
taken in his departure. It not unfrequently happens that 
the animal bleeds internally and leaves few traces of 
blood, and I have known cases where they did not bleed 
at all and yet were able to go only fifty or sixty yards. 

Trailing a wounded animal is really an art, and you 
cannot depend entirely on blood signs. When such signs 
are plentiful, the work is not so difficult, but when they 
are few and far between, it takes an expert to keep on the 
trail. Probably one reason why so many deer are left to 
die from wounds every year arises from the fact that a 
large majority of those who hunt without a guide are 
not skilled in this branch of woodcraft. Old hunters will 
follow at a walk, a trail that one less expert has to puzzle 
out step by step. 

I remember once following a large buck from ten 
o'clock in the morning until three in the afternoon before 
finally coming up with him. He had been struck too far 
back in the body and bled very little. There were four 
of us working on the trail, nor were we green to the 
business, but the job was often baffling and required much 
patience. A pin point drop of blood on the fallen leaves, 
sometimes as far as fifty yards apart, the fresh imprint of 
a hoof in places where the ground was soft, were the 
only clues we had to go by. This buck with the white- 
tail’s habitual craft and shrewdness in throwing off his 
pursuers, back tracked on his own trail, and then 
branched off on a runway at right angles to the course he 
had originally been taking. For an hour or more we 
milled around, completely frustrated, until one of the 
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Bear Tales 


Bruin ‘Is a Fascinating Cuss—a Canny Backwoods Clown 


RUIN is a fascinatin’ cuss, 
B any way you care to take 
him. The old_ wives’ 
tales which we used to shiver at 
regarding his innate ferocity are, 
of course, pretty well exploded by 
now, and most folks who are at 
all well acquainted with the Big 
Timber and its inhabitants real- 
ize that the Black Bear is 
just a sort of canny, back- 
woods clown, wishing for 
nothing but a full tummy 
and complete freedom 
from contact with men 
armed with rifles. 

In fifteen years spent 
in the wilderness I 
have had more than 
my share of opportuni- 
ties to get acquainted 
with Bruin, and to my 
mind he is not a bad 
neighbor, except for 
his ingrained propen- 
sity for investigating 
camp storerooms. At 
this, he is altogether 
too adept, and he goes 
at his work like a 
group of Bolsheviks 
looting the home of a 
wealthy member of 
the bourgeoisie. When 
a bear gets through 
smashing around in a 
lumber-camp store- 
room, the easiest meth- 
od of cleaning up the wreck is to touch a match to the 
works and stand clear. 

Bruin is on his toes all the time. There is no record 
of any hunter ever finding a bear asleep, except during 
the period of annual hibernation. In his normal state of 
health he is fully as alert as a modern burglar alarm, 
and he can get away from a standing start in a manner 
that would turn Nurmi green with envy. 

One August afternoon I was pussy-footing along a 
woods-trail far back in the Allagash, headed for a trout 
stream a féw miles from my base camp. My trout-rod, 
disjointed, was in my left hand, and. in my right was a 
little .44-40 Winchester carbine that quite often goes 
along with me on such trips. It is nicely balanced, and 
shoots where it is held, so it is a sort of pet tool of mine. 

Suddenly coming around a bend in the trail, my eye 
caught the form of a big bear standing erect in a blue- 
berry patch halfway up a little hillside in the burned land. 
He was back to me, and very busy, so it appeared as 
though it would be an easy matter to drop him in his 
tracks. At the time there was a bounty of $10.00 on 
Black Bear, which has since wisely been repealed. Well, 
I. had a use for the ten-spot, so I dropped my trout-rod 
and threw up the little .44-40. With the clink of the 
rod, as it fell on a root, that feeding bear snapped out 


Gangway! 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 
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of his occupation and got into 

gear. I got one snapshot as he 

made his first jump, missed him 

clean, jerked the lever and led him 

» foot and touched her off again, 
with a very similar result. 
The bear had upwards of 
a hundred yards to negoti- 
ate before reaching the tim- 
ber ... and -he made it 
in a trifle less than nothing 
flat. I never touched him, 
and am glad of it. 

Now, had a man stood 
in the bear’s position and 
tossed up a tomato-can, | 
could have hung a couple 

of bullets on it without 

any difficulty, for I have 
shot that little rifle 
plenty and know its 
capabilities. But Bruin 
got out. from under. 
Bully for him, I hope 
he lives to be a hun- 
dred and that all 
his daughters have 
triplets. 

Another time I 
was guiding a par- 
ty of three “sports” 
in the country 
near Lost Pond, 

Somerset Coun- 

ty, Maine. It 

was late in the 

season, and 

there were beau- 

coup beechnuts 

that year. We 
were working along a ridge, keeping about fifty yards 
apart and in line, whea all at once we sighted a large 
bear and three yearling cubs, feeding in the leaves and 
rooting for beechnuts like a quartette of Swift’s Premium 
pork on the hoof. 

Three of us saw them-at about the same moment. 
Each man had a heavy rifle and it looked like a chance 
to lower the bear census in that neck of the woods con- 
siderably, for each of the men were excellent shots. As 
it turned out, however, nothing of the sort came off. 
Promptly slinging up the rifles, we went into action. 
In about five seconds the old bear was down and had 
quit kicking, and all three of the cubs had gone away 
from there in three distinct and separate directions, un- 
scathed. ; 

We held the post-mortem, and found that that poor 
old sow bear had stopped twelve bullets, pretty evenly 
divided between .30-40, .35 Rem. Auto, and the pills 
from my little 6.5 Mannlicher. We had not consulted 
each other as to intentions, and every one of us had gone 
to work on the sow, paying no attention to the young 
folks until it was everlastingly too late. But such is life! 

Mrs, Lee and I were sitting on the front porch of our 
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log camp on Long Lake one 
evening, listening to our ra- 
dio in the living room. It 
was about 9.30 P. M., and 
all at once a pair of bobcats 
got to arguing with each 
other just across the lake, 
where the edge of a big ce- 
dar swamp meets the water. 
We listened to them for a 
few minutes. and then the 
Missus all at once got ambi- 
tious, as women frequently 
will. 

‘‘Let’s go across and see jf 
we can get a crack at them!” 
she suggested. Well, we did 
just that. Taking a five-cell 
flashlight and a Marlin, we 
shoved out into the darkness 
and paddled quietly across in 
the direction of the kitty-cat 
convention. 

When we got pretty close, 
I whispered to the lady to 
put on the light, while I 
shifted the rifle into a po- 
sition for action and strained 
my eyes shoreward. The 
light swept along the shore 
for about a dozen feet, and 
rested squarely on a big bear and two cubs standing in 
the edge of the driki. The old bear gave a tremendous 
“Whoosh!” and dove for the timber, with one of the 
juveniles tagging right along in her wake. The other 
youngster was dazzled by the light striking him fair in 
the eye, didn’t realize where he was going . . . and a sec- 
ond later we were paddling frantically after him, headed 
square across the lake. 

We could hear him splashing and grunting as he tried 
to get as far as possible from the following canoe, and 
it was some effort for both of us, accustomed as we are 
to canoes, to keep up with him. But finally the pace 
began to tell, and suddenly the Missus got the light on 
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him. His bobbing grey nose 

and short, pointed ears stood 

out sharply under the rays 
of the light. 

Three years ago it was my 
good fortune to nail an old 
he-one, which had formed 
the erroneous and practically 
fatal habit of visiting a cook- 
shack connected with an Al- 
lagash lumbering operation 
and swiping the cook’s gar- 
bage pail. He (the cook) 
did not seem to appreciate 
the bear’s labors in this re- 
spect, and sent me an S.O.S. 
for assistance in abating the 
nuisance. As he had al- 
ready lost four perfectly 
good pails, with their con- 
tents, it seemed to me that 
his complaint was a just one, 
and so I agreed to team up 
with him. 

Borrowing a clean wood’s 

.spread and a flashlight, I 
took my big .45 Colt’s auto 
pistol and a couple of mag- 
azines full of metal-cased 
slugs, and parked under a 
small fir, handy to the trail 
the bear used when making his nightly visits to the cook- 
shack. About 10 P. M. he arrived, right on schedule, 
and walked past me within twenty feet. That bear 
loomed as large as a skunk in the fog; and if it hadn’t 
been for the fact that the lumber-jacks knew I was out 
there it would have suited me fine to let him go away the 
same way he came. But I knew that would never do 
... if I didn’t at least shoot at that bear my goose 
would be cooked in that part of the country. 

So I sat up and waited. In a few moments the bear 
came shambling out from the dingle, then he stood erect, 
and my flashlight shone on his green eyes, which looked 

(Continued on page 710) 


“Darn these fleas! Right now I'd swap two quarts of huckleberries for a can of insect exterminator.” 
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ERHAPS it 
is impossible 
to be at heart 


both fisherman and 
hunter. Many 
honestly believe that 
they are, but it is 
self-deception. Some 
who angle during 
the summer are 
merely whiling away 
the time before the 
rise of their planet, 
the Hunter’s Moon. 
Others carry a gun 
in the autumn be- 
cause they can not 
ply the rod. Nor is 
this true only of 
amateur sportsmen. 
The best angler in 
the Pyrenees acts as 
hunting guide in the 
fall, but considers it 
a penance. And as 
for the Nimrod of the range, he looks on fishing as a 
sort of mild insanity. 

Take a recent experience to illustrate. With the mas- 
ter angler 1 was seated on a shelf above a blue pool, just 
at daybreak. Anybody ought to have been satisfied to 
fish amid such surroundings—on every side a world of 
peaks, green vales slanting aloft, and sheep showing like 
mushrooms from the clouds. The trout that we were 
catching in Pau Torrent, being gems from the same fluid 
matrix, marvelously reproduced its blue and silver blend, 
with shifting tints of rose and gold, like sunlight on the 
sand. Admiring the panoply of red spots on the flanks 
of our largest prize, we were agreed that angling is the 
noblest sport on earth, when all at once, far away in the 
mist, rang the crack of a rifle, followed instantly by 
another. 

Strangely the echoes chased one another over the moun- 
tains into Spain. My mental ears cocked like those of 
the hound beside us. I suppressed a start, because my 
guide suspects me of being little better than a “chasseur” 
in disguise. He glanced at me curiously, remarking, 
“Les ysards” (chamois). “It’s only those crazy hunts- 
men breaking their necks yonder. ‘Today their season 
opens.” He waved his hand upstream and resumed fish- 
ing. Outwardly I did the same, but I was simply going 
through the motions. My thought had fled up the ravine 
where towered the vast “Cirque” of Gavarnie, tier after 
tier of precipices, zone after zone of glaciers, glittering 
white and blue, rose and gold, in the splendor of sun- 
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rise. The floor of 
that stupendous am- 
phitheatre has an 
altitude of five thou- 
‘sand three hundred 
and eighty feet, 
while the walls soar 
as much higher. 
Flushing in the 
dawn, the plumes of 
a dozen waterfalls 
floated down from 
the clouds, that 
farthest to the left 
being the very 
stream on whose 
brink we _ perched. 
It tumbles twelve 
hundred feet, and is 
the loftiest cascade 
in Europe. From 
the dimness of our 
chasm, to which the 
shafts of sunlight 
had not yet fallen, 
I peered into a brighter world. 
Into that region the angler might never venture; but 
I vowed that I would climb there, breathe purer ether, 
and wander closer to the stars. It must be more fascinat- 
ing to stalk the chamois of the Pyrenees than to linger in 
this lower terrain, trifling with the whims of trout. 
Such day-dreams led me that evening to M. Dat, called 
by a French poet, “The King of the Mountains,” and 
probably the greatest living chamois hunter. He ap- 
peared delighted with my ambition to shoot “ysards.” 
“So few pursue them now,” he said sadly. “It is a pity, 
but there are no chasseurs like those who used to go. | 
may not accompany you because I am too old. ‘This 
morning I celebrated opening day by hunting the hare, 
and was exhausted by noon. ee I will lend you every- 
thing. e 
ESPITE his seventy-odd years and_ patriarchal 
beard, M. Dat’s eyes were blue and young. 
Friendly when he smiled, they glowed with untamed fire 
as he spoke of tempests, glaciers, and wild scrambles on 
the roof-trees of the world. It might have been safer for 
me to stay at his tenth century stone cottage and learn 
about chamois from him. The place made an admirable 
back-ground for his tales, being decorated everywhere 
with heads, hides, and horns, as well as by painting and 
sculpture, for M. Dat now models the “ysard” in clay, 
and paints it in oils. His home is a museum dedicated to 
that elusive animal. And not least eonspicueus among 
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the exhibits are portraits of the 
chasseur himself, pictured descend- 
ing from the highlands, bearing on 
his broad shoulders chamois and 
rifle, pack and staff. 

With that very equipment was I 
quickly fitted out. Of chamois skin 
with the hair left on, was the sack; 
of the same hide were the pouch for 
cartridges, the “mountain bottle,” 
and the telescope case. The heft of 
the Martini-Henry almost gave me 
an inferiority complex, but even the 
stalwart youth whom M. Dat found 
for my guide eyed the ancient can- 
non with distrust. 

It was five o’clock when we 
started, and the sun had already 
dropped behind the ramparts of the 
Pau valley. I shall always remem- 
ber my host’s parting instructions: 
“Sleep tonight in a hut at the foot 
of that peak. Rise at point of day, 
for only thus can you climb high 
enough to reach ‘‘ysards” by noon. 
The wind of Spain blows warm, 
but you shall cool your wine with 
snow from the glacier.” 

Glancing where he pointed I saw, 
incredibly far aloft, a spiky summit, still red in the after- 
glow. And towards that we toiled up the first few thou- 
sand feet, continually overtaking the sunset. Loaded 
donkeys make nothing of that trail, but I was forced to 
rest from time to time, wondering at the steepness of the 
incline, and at the vigor of the trout which ascend the 
nearby torrent. We passed forests whose roots clutch 
Chamois lurk 


nearly vertical rocks with their roots. 
there; but it is impossible to hunt them, because they 
vanish at the slightest sound. 

It was a relief to reach the verdant “Valley of the 
Shepherds,” where we found shelter in one of the stone 
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A big buck chamois above snowline. 
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cottages. We had just entered a 
corner room, where the owner 
sleeps in a bunk opposite the fire- 
place, when ten long-horned, cream- 
colored cows, driven by a dog, 
shambled after us and filled the rest 
of the ground floor. Then followed 
the music of milking into pails, and 
soon we were drinking milk and 
sharing rations with the herdsman. 
We sat on milking stools at a table 
one foot high. 

It would have been pleasant to sit 
there half the night, chatting with 
the mountaineer and his son, a-noble 
looking fellow, who returned from 
the World War partly paralyzed. 
But our climb had made us drowsy, 
so we adjourned to the hay, which 
filled the upper story. Burrowing 
into the fragrant bed, I lay for a 
while staring at the stars twinkling 
through the ridge of the thatch. 
And sleepy as I had been, the others 
were snoring before I drifted into 
the Land of Nod. 

It seemed as if we had lain there 
barely fifteen minutes when the 
peasant’s cheery ‘“‘Ho-o-o!” notified 
us that it was “point of day.” Exhaling hay-seed, we 
tumbled out like tramps, in time to see the cattle placidly 
mounting the slope. Ten minutes for coffee, and we also 
Were on our way. 


EFORE we had ascended the first twelve hundred 

feet, I had begun to consider everything I carried as 
superfluous. The camera, in particular, caught on ledges 
and bothered me in a manner out of proportion to its 
weight. And needless to say, the gun-sling bit deep into 
my shoulders. But the square-headed nails on my boots 
and the iron-shod staff were a comfort in the bad places. 
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We paused at the top of the cliff over which our tor- 
rent spills into the valley, which from that elevation 
looked like a green mat dotted with toy houses. But for 
the roar of Bridal Veil Cascade, it might have been easy 
to imagine it nothing but a picture. For some time the 
snowy tops of the Pyrenees had been lifting up in every 
direction, towering higher and higher in proportion as we 
ascended: Gavarnie Circle, Long Peak, the Peak “du 
Midi,” and hundreds of others, shouldering one another 
among the rosy morning clouds. But I had not grown 
accustomed to heights, and preferred to face the wall 
while climbing... 

I had read that vipers are numerous on that mountain, 
and was careful about seizing tufts of grass. But we saw 
no snakes that day. Sometimes they kill sheep, biting 
them on the nose, 
but never cows, be- 
cause the loud 
breathing of the 
larger cattle routs 
the hidden serpents. 

When a hunter is 
struck he must de- 
pend on first aid 
measures, because 
the exertion of de- 
scending from the 
heights spreads the 
poison through his 
Flood before he can 
reach a surgeon. 

We had now ap- 
proached two lakes 
at the foot of val- 
leys running far up 
to “cirques” among 
the crags. The 
steeper and more 
easterly proved as 
dry as Death Valley, 
and the sun beat un- 
mercifully into it. 
But the guide had 
decided to hunt 
there this first day. 
“We are not yet 
high,” he said, 
glancing at me with - 
his keen, gray eyes. 
“Only when the : ' 
snow forces them, % Ba oN 
will the chamois de- ; 
scend so low. We beens he Ae 
must ascend towards 
the snowfields. So 
long as there are 
sheep or shepherds on these hills, the game avoids them.’ 
He scanned the rocks with his field-glasses, saw nothing, 
and put them up with a shrug. 

We had dragged ourselves to the top of the talus along 
the eastern side of the ravine, and the “Twin Lakes” had 
sunk so far below that they looked like spots on a map, 
before Henri took another peep through the glasses. 


GAIN he saw nothing but granite or snow. But 
although hot and panting ourselves, we had for- 
gotten the desirability of shade. It was above timber 
line, but here and there spread patches of shrubs. All at 
ofce something bolted from the shadow of a thicket about 
two hundred yards distant. It was an old buck chamois, 
showing red in his early season coat, with black patches 
on his cheeks, and beautiful horns. 
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I was caught napping. Henri having assured me that 
we were not high enough, I had not loaded my rifle. | 
had to yank that Martini open, shove in a shell half as 
long as a pencil, and close it again. As I did so I neg- 
lected to keep my eye on the “‘ysard,” and thus made an- 
other mistake, because these creatures can mount like a 
flying bird, while their colors instantly blend with those 
of the pinnacles over which they bound. This particular 
one shot towards a barrier five hundred feet high, and at 
an angle which seemed almost miraculous. As I looked 
up it ducked behind a chaos of fallen rocks. An instant 
later I saw it leap between two boulders, and fired at 
about three hundred yards. 

Breathlessly we watched to see it climb the precipice, 
but it had disappeared somewhere short of the wall. At 

the same instant, in 

response to the re- 
port, a vulture 
wheeled overhead, 
followed presently 
by others, until 
» seven were descend- 
ing in magnificent 
circles. Despite this 
evidence of a hit, for 
these birds can smell 
blood a mile, we 
could not find our 
game. Clambering 
among the _hillocks 
along the base of the 
rampart we could 
not see a thing, and 
concluded that it 

had fallen into a 

chasm, or had de- 

scended through one 
of the “chimneys.” 

Our wine now 
being exhausted, we 
suffered so from 
thirst that it became 
necessary to scale 
the ridge in order to 
find a spring. Henri 
made it with no 
difficulty, but before 
reaching the sky line 

I was as weak as a 

kitten. I lay on my 

back gazing up at a 

cone of pink granite, 

in which I recog- 
nized the identical 

spire to which M. 

Dat had pointed 
when we left Luz. Henri having discovered water, we 
ate lunch at an elevation of eight thousand feet. It was 
our plan to seek more charaois on the shady side of the 
divide that afternoon. This proved impossible, however, 
because an east wind suddenly got the better of the “wind 
of Spain,” and drove a whole universe of clouds between 
us and the lowlands. Mist closed like a curtain over the 
terrain, the air grew icy cold, and we were forced to 
grope our way down to the Valley of the Shepherds. 
Reaching the cottage at six, we ate our bread and meat, 
drank a bowl of milk, and dived into the warm mow. 

My last waking thought was that my legs were too 
bruised and sore to stand another day among the crags, 
and that during another climb I must certainly fall. But 
something in the pure mountain air proved more potent 

(Continued on page 708) 
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Florida Big-Mouths 


Plug-Casting in the Land of Giant Bass 


6“ ATAH’S jes right, suh. By FRANK 

WV She’s a-riffle!” 

Luke was like that. One 

eve on work, the other on the lake. 

“All right, let’s try Round Lake this evening,” I as- 
sented. Nothing more was said, and Luke turned to his 
post-hole digging with new hands. You just had to take 
Luke fishing at least once a week, sometimes twice. It 
kept him going at what the crackers assured me was top 
speed for a colored hand. 

“Wind’s comin’ off the gulf,” grinned Luke when the 
tools were put up and my tackle kit appeared on the 
scene. He had known for the greater part of the day 
that the wind was from the west. It looked good. Fur- 
thermore, the sun was having a hard time staying from 
behind scudding clouds. Once or twice an April shower 
had quickly passed. It was great stuff for Florida bass. 

We drove the flivver six 
miles west along the Old 
Spanish Trail, then turned 
into the woods around a 
chain of little, shallow lakes. 

Some of these never kept the 
same shoreline from year to 
year. There was a pair that 
seemed to defy all con- 
ventions or the laws of na- 
ture. One was fully three 
hundred feet higher than the 


other and perhaps a mile 


away. In dry times the 
higher lake was always full 
to over-flowing, while the 
lower was very low, so low 
in fact, that it was known as 
Dry Lake. And whenever 
this lower lake was brim- 
ming, it was specially good 
fishing, the reverse when low. 

Our road wound around 
the irregular shore of the 
two lakes, through the oaks 
beside the upper, and over 
the pearl white sand of the 
lower. In fact, when the 
water was low, the sand bed 
was a smooth bowl and a fa- 
vorite race track, hard 
packed, water-pounded sand, 
not so hard as beaches along 
the sea, such as Daytona, but 
sclid enough for a motor 
speedway. 

Our twisting, weed-hidden 
road followed the shore of 
a third lake, and then went 
into scrub oaks again. It 
was anything but a_boule- 
vard; deep holes in the sand 
ruts that tipped the car peri- 
lously, tough roots that sud- 
denly jolted a front wheel 
high out of the rut, tree 
limbs that reached out to 
whack the windshield and 
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Florida bass take the wooden minnow readily. 
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BRIMMER top. But it led to a hidden lake that 
we knew about. 

The flivver was parked beside the 
trail and we started on foot the half mile to the water. 
Our path was blind across an old field that had been 
cultivated perhaps five or six years before, then it plunged 
into a tangle of cypress, gum trees, and rank vines. One 
had to double half over and watch his step; to take the 
wrong turn on any of the game trails would lead to end- 
less swamps or to some point on the lake, if more lucky, 
far from the single boat. 

Trust Luke to know the right trail at every turn. He 
always felt his importance getting in and out of Round 
Lake, and well he might. The body of water was. typical 
of north Florida, black, shallow, almost no vegetation to 
speak of growing on the surface but with plenty of saw 
grass in the coves and on the most shallow bars, the 
shoreline a dense growth of 
trees draped fantastically 
with Spanish moss. 

At one time an enterpris- 
ing farmer had driven a 
semi-circle of posts in one 
end of the little lake, appar- 
ently for the purpose of 
watering stock; anyhow the 
old posts were most attract- 
ive hiding places for big bass. 

The surface of the lake, 
we found, exactly as Luke 
had predicted, “a-riffle,” and 
exactly right for bait casting. 
In these shallow lakes it is 
hard to get upon good bass 
hiding places unseen unless 
the surface of the water is 
kicked up by a_ gentle 
breeze ; it must be just right, 
too little does not give the 
invisibility needed, while too 
much spoils the action of 
surface lures. 

Luke found an old board, 
in lieu of an oar—in fact 
most fishing boats in the 
South are paddled on the 
smaller lakes—and we put 
off for the edge of the grass. 
A complete circuit of a big 
cove, which I liked to try 
out first, was made without 
a single strike. A remnant 
of an old fence attracted my 
attention, but it was appar- 
ently not the lurking place 
of a big-mouth. 

Then we did a turn along 
some specially favorable 
bushes that grew into the 
water’s edge. It was appar- 
ently not such a good day 
after all. Luke shook his 
head dubiously. His eyes 
registered trouble. Had he 
guessed the evening wrong? 
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Rather far from shore there was a lone post. It was, 
perhaps, the best place in the lake. We generally left it 
until the last thing. 

“You-all wanna fish the post nex’ ?” 
Luke. 

He could hardly sustain himself until we had tried 
our best hole, and after an hour of steady plugging I felt 
the same. 


softly inquired 


HERE is one minnow in my box, too, that always 
seemed to be a killer in this particular place; I 
prize it, fortunately, to this day. It is a simple looking 
wobbler, white belly, green body and a splash of red at 
the throat. 
Handled 
right, this sur- 
face lure not 
only darts about 
most _energeti- 
cally, but dips 
and dives at the 
same time. At 
every gentle 
jerk of the rod 
tip it responds 
like a wounded 
minnow _ fight- 
ing to get out 
of what might 
be known as 
dangerous 
water. 
As Luke pad- 
dled silently to- 
ward the old 
post out in: the 
lake, I tied on 
this favorite 
lure. Thirty 
yards away, I 
took good aim 
at the old post 
and held my 
breath. 
As it struck 
the water there 
was a_ ponder- 
ous whack, 
purposely given 
by a high cast. 
Your southern 
big-mouth likes 
plenty of rack- 
et when his (ie 
supposed food 7m 
hits the water. 
Then, without 
allowing an in- 
stant’s hesitation I began that familiar bait caster’s move- 
ment with a surface lure, alternately winding a few times 
and smartly jerking the rod tip. 


, ef ; 
ES Ue ae 
Photo by South Bend Bait Co. 
These river bass are great fighters. 


If you do not get a hit by the third jerk, as a general . 


rule, you will hardly get one at all. This was proved 
true time and time again on these bass. Still there are 
exceptions, once on this same lake I saw my companion, 
an expert fisherman, retrieve his lure to within ten feet 
of the boat before the fish hit it. 

But in this particular case the rule held good. At the 
first jerk, almost before the lure was thoroughly wet, 
there was a mighty plop. Fish and plug came out of the 
water in a swirl. That is one of the most exciting mo- 
ments of all. It is one big reason why I prefer surface 
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lures, you can always see the rise when the bass strikes, 

He was a big fellow I knew at once. Under the boat 
he went faster than I could take ‘in the line, then he 
was tearing away and I felt a slack line. Before I could 
cuss my awkwardness I felt him tug again. Back under 
the boat he swam, rapidly, powerfully, then went to the 
bottom. 

I knew what that meant and was prepared for the 
most spectacular moment, the plunge into air! He came 
straight up not thirty feet from the boat, his great mouth 
wide open, savage, vicious, mad. The great red gills 
flashed like fresh blood spilled into the white spray. He 
shook his head exactly like a dog shakes a rat, trying to 
rid his mouth of the plug. 

For a space 
of three or four 
long seconds | 
thought he had 
accomplished it, 
he must have 
come straight 
toward the boat, 
and a second 
time I was 
caught with line 
far from taut. 
But there he 
was again. My 
heart leaped 
from the depths 
to the heights! 

And again he 
came out into 
the air to shake 
his great head 
violently. ‘This 
time I worked 
fast and got 
him nearer the 
boat. But there 
was another 
run, and an- 
other mad leap 
into the air. 

Those who 
believe that the 
southern big- 
mouth is not 
gamy will get 
a joyful sur- 
prise. I have 
never caught a 
big fellow, say 
five pounds or 
more, that did 
not leap three 
times. This 
seems orthodox, 
three supreme attempts. There is more running and 
fighting done by the smaller fish, perhaps, but not the 
spectacular acrobatics. 

Usually there is almost no interval between the three 
leaps, it is his last desperate effort into which he puts 
everything he has to secure freedom. And many is the 
time the big fellows succeed. 

After the third plunge into the air you can rest easier. 
The fight has been almost won, that is if he is still on. 
Reeling in rapidly after his third mad effort to free him- 
self, I was surprised to hear an exclamation from Luke. 
The resistance on the line was little, of that I was con- 
scious, and looking around at Luke I saw him bending 
over to grasp the conquered big-mouth by the lower lip. 
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He had completely given up and floated almost on his 
side. With a burst of laughter that could be heard a 
mile down wind, Luke hoisted our prize into the boat. 
Eight and one-half pounds of gamy fish and toothsome 
white meat of a delicious flavor with no “‘fishy” taste 
whatever. No use to fish longer, dame fortune had 
smiled, why ask for more? 

Near this lake, which I have said was clean of vegeta- 
tion except for coarse saw grass in the shallows, there is 
another that grows the most luxuriant underwater plants 
that I have ever seen. ‘The entire water seems filled 
with a mossy vine that fouls the best weedless tackle. 
It grows thickly from bottom to top. In places a lily- 
pad growth predominates. There are only a few places 
where the open 
space allows 
casting with 
any success. 

Sisk and I 
tried this lake 
one afternoon 
in January. 
The sun was 
blistering hot 
at three o'clock 
when we 
slipped the col- 
ored boy a dime 
to rustle the 
old key to the 
single boat. We 
wanted to look 
it all over early 
and know 
where to find 
the few open 
spots just before 
sundown. It 
would have been 
almost impos- 
sible to propel 
the small boat 
with oars, for 
they would 
have been load- 
ed with water 
growth, but the 
single paddle 
dipped in and 
out of the water’ 
without lifting 
the vines or dis- 
turbing the veg- 
etation. 

Toward sun- 
set we had not 
had a_ strike, 
and Sisk is one 
of the most dependable fishermen in the world; when he 
does not get a rise, I might as well not try. He knows 
his waters, is intimately familiar with twenty lakes in the 
region, knows their moods and the moods of the fish. 
Both of us did little more than make the most feeling 
remarks possible about water plants. 


E saved the best looking open spot, little more 

than fifty feet across, until the sun should be 
dropping. Sisk likes to cast short, little more than thirty, 
forty, or fifty feet. He says that they do not strike after 
the third jerk of the retrieving lure, and that by casting 
short lines you get in twice as much fishing in the same 
length of time. His methods must be correct in Florida 
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waters, results prove it. Of course, the weeds helped us 
in one way, they hid the boat; so short casting was pos- 
sible where it would not be when distance might be one’s 
only way of dropping a plug where the bass could not 
see the motion of the arm. 

Our surface minnows were worked overtime there in 
the lily-pads and water-vines, but to no avail. The sun 
was now going out of sight, it was time for white lures. 
Sisk wisely put on a flashing, darting metal lure with a 
pork-rind attached. 

Plunk! Swish! After hours of waiting, things imme- 
diately began to happen. It was not a large bass, three 
or four pounds, but a prize. Every fish fairly caught is 
a prize, is it not? And the longer one works, the greater 
the recompense. 

Meanwhile | 
put on a wob- 
ble: with white 
body and red 
head, one of the 
best all-round 
Florida lures 
day in and day 
out all through 
the winter. 
With it I have 
caught from 
shore on Christ- 
mas day near 
my residence 
old lunkers that 
would put an 
ordinary north- 
ern_big-mouth 
to shame. They 
certainly run 
large in Florida. 

My first cast 
with the white 
wobbler with 
the red head 
was a dud, and 
so were a dozen 
more. Sisk 
hooked another 
meanwhile and 
was playing 
him, when 
Bing! 1 had 
my first thrill 
of the even- 
ing. For a few 
minutes the 
world was filled 
with rods, lines, 
fish, weeds, and 
advice from 
both ends of 
the boat about what was the right and proper move to 
make. We seemed to always be doing the wrong thing. 

But in spite of it we finally landed our two fish, they 
had tangled themselves together so that they fought each 
other to a standstill and we hauled them into the boat 
with little credit to our own skill. It was pitch dark. 
We found the flashlight in Sisk’s tackle box, which he 
carries along beside a revolver, and made for the shore. 

The most common growth in Florida lakes is the 
water-hyacinth, and it is excellent for big-mouth bass to 
hide under. From day to day the hyacinths, which form 
great floating islands, may change from place to place, 
the whole shoreline takes on a new appearance in certain 
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Speed and Range in Duck Shooting 


4 AHE experienced duck hunter 
readily recognizes the vari- 
ous species of wild fowl 

—geese and brant, mallards, teal, 

widgeon or whatever they may be—when they are so far 

in the distance that they appear a wavering line low on 
the horizon. This skill is not so much the result of the 
superiority of eye sight that is generally attributed to old 

bay men as it is of keen powers of observation and a 

complete knowledge of the sizes, general appearance, 

speed of flight, methods of working and the time and 
measure of the wing beats of the different members of 
the waterfowl family. 

The process of normal flight is the result of the mus- 
cular effort of elevation and the muscular relaxation of 
sliding down an inclined plane (illustrated by the ac- 
companying drawing). When the bird flashes down the 
wing at A (Fig. 1), the body is thereby raised to a 
higher level at B than the end of the previous slope in 
the air, and at the next step the wings are held out hori- 
zontally while descent is begun down a short inclined 
plane, BC, where they. have become relaxed, and are now 
pointed upward. On arriving here another flash of the 
wings is made downward, and the bird rises to D, at the 
summit of the next slope, when again the wipgs are ex- 
tended horizontally, when relaxation begins, and termi- 
nates at the bottom of the incline at.E, where they are let 
go, and elevated previous to the next muscular: effort. 
This method of action may be repeated rapidly, so that 
there might be continual flapping of the wings indicating 
short rises and short slopes in progression. Or, again, if 
the inclines are lengthened out unduly over the rises, 
an appearance of a bird sailing through the.air is pro- 
duced, when there is a flap only rarely given by the wings. 
If the wings of a bird seem to be elevated we may suppose 
it to be at the top of the rise. The horizontal flight of 
birds with wings observed to be flapping, therefore, con- 


sist of a series of undulations, or rises and falls, like the’ 


tracings of a sphygmograph, representing circulation or 
respiration. 
correspond with the down and up curves of the line of 
flight, and these again with descent and ascent of the 
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By 
DR. WILLIAM A, BRUETTE 


The up and down flappings of the wings: 


body of the bird, to which it would 
really tally, and not with the motion 
of the wings. The eyes of the 
bird-wise duck hunter recognizes 
these undulations and by checking them up with the 
bird’s speed of flight, sizes and methods of working it 
enables him to determine the species that is approaching. 

It is much easier to estimate the speed of birds flying 
over land than it is those high in the air, crossing water 
or a stretch of marsh land monotonous in its sameness. 
In the fields birds usually rise underfoot or close at hand 
and in their line of flight pass trees or fences that the 
eyes utilize in determining their distance, speed, angle 
of flight and the allowance to be made. 

The duck shooter must make his calculations without 
these aids, as the sea and air and marshland wastes are 
deceptive as to distance. He has only his gun and past 
experience to guide ‘him and it is, therefore, important 
that he cultivate his judgment of speed and general 
knowledge of wild fowl and their ways. Their speed 
of flight is usually estimated by the rapidity with which 
the birds change their size. It is, therefore, important 
that he should know the relative sizes of birds as well 
as all their peculiarities of 
form and. markings. Twen- 
ty yards away a bird ap- 
pears to be five or six times 
the size that it is sixty yards 
away and so on. These 
changes skillful wildfowl- 
ers read and translate into 
speed and distance from the 
time the birds first appear 
on the skyline as a waver- 
ing line, until they have 
swung by or passed over- 
head. Old duck shooters 
who center their birds with 
a regularity that can only 
come with perfect judgment of time and distance say that 
they decide these questions by the size of the bird in com- 
parison with the muzzle of their guns. The bird that is 

too close in more than covers the 
muzzle; the bird that is too far 
out appears too small and then 
there are the birds that present 
just the right size. In reality 
these veterans are utilizing the 
muzzle of: their gun as a base 
line for a triangulation on the 
principle of the range-finder of 
the artillery man. It is a meth- 
od that requires long experience 
and a cool discrimination for a 
man’s eyes will easily lead him 
astray when called upon for rap- 
id readjustments, and the ques- 
tion of the sizes of the flying 
target is constantly entering the 
equation. A teal appears to be 
much farther out than a mallard 
and a goose or brant will come 
along that looms up so large that 
by comparison appears in easy 
range when as a matter of fact 
it is out of gunshot. In_ point 
or blind shooting decoys can be 
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located at known distances so as to afford a line-up on 
passing birds. No opportunity should be neglected of 
studying this question of speed and distance from every 
angle for on a quick, accurate decision depends whether or 
not the shot is taken and if it is the lead to be given. 

The other side of this question of range is, there is 
nothing more annoying to a good duck hunter than to 
be located near a man who has no conception of distance 
and it is always disconcertinng for an experienced man to 
realize that he has shot at a duck outside the range of 
his gun. 

The man who is taking up wild fowl shooting must 
therefore study ducks and their ways until he is able to 
recognize them while at a long distance simply by their 
method of flying—he must familiarize himself with their 
relative sizes and markings. 
He should study the ap- 
pearance of flying birds 
over the muzzle of his gun 
until his mind has formed 
a series of mental pictures 
of their sizes at various dis- 
tances. He should also pay 
close attention to the time 
required for a duck to pass 
his gun, as a bird that is 
well out is much slower in passing than one that wings 
by close overhead or between the shooter and his decoys. 
It will then be easy for him to understand the surety 
with which an old duck hunter declares that he knew the 
duck at which he fired was in range because he had seen 
his markings—the bars on his wings or the white on his 
checks. 

It is unfortunate that so few men‘have the time to 
give the technique of wild fowling the study it deserves. 
Their trips to the marshes are usually of such short dura- 
tion that they place themselves unreservedly in the hands 
of experienced guides and follow their instructions even 
to the calling of the moment to shoot. This procedure 
may be well enough for the man who has only a day or 
two to devote to the sport but it is not conducive to a 
comprehensive grasp of. those things and that knowledge 
which goes with the more interesting and finer side of 
the sport. 





At forty yards. 


HE trend among sportsmen for a number of years 
has been toward small gauges, lighter weights and 
shorter barrels. The 36-inch barrels so popular in black 
powder days disappeared with the advent of smokeless 
powder for the reason that the latter burned more 
quickly. It has been so highly perfected that a barrel of 
15 to 20 inches long is all that is necessary to develop 
its full energy. Driving shot through unnecessarily long 
tubes simply absorbs its energy, increases the amount of 
defacement and breaks up the pattern as irregular shot 
fly wild. 
It is no longer necessary for the sportsmen selecting 
a gun to consider the barrel length in relation to velocity. 
Twenty inches develops the full force of a charge of 
smokeless. ‘The only question to consider is the length 
that can be handled with the greatest facility. There is 
no reason why gun barrels should be thirty inches long. 
There are good reasons for variations in barrel lengths to 
suit different men. It is obvious that a man of moderate 


the ine of uncilatian (the dotted ine) +s greatly exaggerated. 
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strength with shorter arms 
cannot handle with ease 
and speed a weapon that is 
adapted to a man of‘power- 
ful physique. It is an ad- 
age among old _ hunters 
that birds are missed by 
shooting behind. ‘The be- 
ginner is advised to shoot 
farther ahead without tak- 
ing into the equation the 


At sixty yards. 


weapon that he is using. 

A gun with short barrels can be swung much more 
rapidly than one with longer tubes. Barrel length, there- 
fore, plays an important part in crossing shots. Birds are 
not lost by shooting too far ahead. Misses are the result 
of shooting behind. The man who quickens up his swing 
and increases the lead improves his score. “There is no 
better way of speeding up on crossing birds than te 
shorten the length of the barrel of your gun. This 
applies particularly to men of moderate strength with 
short arms, as it is impossible for them to handle speedily 
weapons that are adapted to more powerful men. 


HE gun makers of London, England are distin- 
guished for their conservatism as well as for their 


*- craftsmanship. A number of years ago Robert Churchill, 


of a family of gunmakers known for their skill in build- 
ing pigeon guns, threw a bomb into the ranks of the 
gun-making world by declaring that the 30-inch barrel 
that had become standardized with the twelve gauge was 
archaic, a holdover from black-powder days and that 
many sportsmen were handicapping themselves in the 
field by adhering to its dimensions. Mr. Churchill ex- 
hibited a beautifully modeled 25-inch barrelled twelve 
gauge gun. It has since been conclusively demonstrated 
that these fast handling weapons will shoot as far and as 
hard with slightly greater accuracy through less tendency 
to flip than twelve gauge guns of customary barrel length. 

The Churchill gun was the first serious attempt that 
had ever been made to redesign the 30-inch twelve gauge 
on a 25-inch basis. He remodeled his guns from breech 
to muzzle so cleverly that all the symmetry of the stand- 
ardized twelve gauge was retained and the rib is so 
related to the breech and barrels that it affords the eye 
the optical effects that are associated with a 30-inch bar- 
rel. Since the advent of Mr. Churchill’s innovation the 
attitude of gun makers all over the world has changed 
toward the shorter tubes for they have demonstrated 
that the man who is habitually shooting behind his birds 
can speed up’ by dispensing with three or four inches of 
barrel length. He will handle his new weapon much 
more smartly without loss of pattern or penetration. 

The question of success in wing shooting all revolves 
on directing your charge toward a position sufficiently in 
advance of your bird to insure the charge being there 
when the bird arrives. The fact should not be lost sight 
of that the patterns revealed by a sheet of paper are not 
a true picture of a charge of shot while in the air. If 
the charge passed through the air flat as a dinner plate 
it would call for an instantaneous connection that would 
be practically impossible to make. The charge in flight 
is strung out for several feet and the way to take advan- 
tage of it is by holding ahead. 





Rope 


An Indispensable Item 
on Wilderness Trips 


By 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


Bringing 
in dry 
wood with 
a rope. 


O doubt there are a number 
of items in my camp outfit 
which I could leave home and 


get along without in fairly good shape. 

But if there is one indispensable article, 

and one that is needed on every trip, 
whether it be by automobile or by boat, by 
pack horse, or afoot, that article is rope. I 
have all kinds of it—big and little, long and 
short—because different uses require a variety. 

First in line is a good throw-rope, commonly called a 
lariat, lasso, “hemp,” “horsehair,” “line,” “snare,” “hard- 
twist,” and several other aliases. The standard length 
is thirty-five or forty feet in most places, except where it 
is used for roping in a corral, which is seldom, when it is 
much shorter. 

Now, it may seem funny to some people to see an auto- 
mobile camper carrying a throw-rope, yet nowadays he 
has more use for it than the man who invented it. Its 
greatest usefulness is no longer in the realm of the cow- 
puncher; he needs a lasso for what it was originally in- 
tended about as much as a rooster needs false teeth. The 
boys whose purchases make the hemp manufacturers 
crack a smile like a wrinkle in a saddle blanket are the 
campers. They find new uses for rope every day. 

Take that throw-rope—excuse me, I mean tow-rope— 
as an example. If the motorist hits a patch of trail that 
isn’t what it appears to be and awakes from his reverie 
in the middle of good snipe country, out comes that in- 
dispensable rope, the rear wheels are wrapped with it, 
and soon he is again dangling along on his way. If it 
proves to be motor boat country that he dropped into, he 
can at least tie one end of his rope to the front axle of his 
car and the other end to a five-dollar bill. Sometimes he 
may be lucky enough to hold the five-dollar end of the 
rope. As a tow-rope, it works both ways. 

After he has stuffed his car with duffel until there is 
not room enough left inside to hold a folding kodak, he 
can still tie bundles on, over and around the outside with 
the help of rope. His bed roll is tied with rope; and if 
his bedding gets wet, the rope serves as a clothes line on 
which to dry it. 

At night he uses it as a ridge for his tent instead of a 
pole by tying it between two trees; or he throws a piece 
of canvas over it in this position and forms a lean-to or 
wedge shelter. If he is using a tepee, he supports it from 
a limb with rope. 


Rope 
holds the 
canvas 
lean-to. 


During wet weather, he ropes dry 

limbs on standing dead trees and pulls 

them down for fuel. When he has a 

supply of them gathered, he ties them 

in a bundle with his rope and uses it as 

a pack for carrying them to camp. If the 

children crave entertainment in camp, he 

builds them a swing, or gives them a short 

length with which to play jump-the-rope. 

The auto camper is not, however, the only out- 

doorsman who uses rope. There is the man who is travel- 

ing by pack horse. A first-class horse packer, and espe- 

cially if the horses happen to be mules, should know more 

about hitches and knots than the skipper of a six-masted 
schooner knew in the days of bold, bad pirates. 

With lair ropes, he fastens his belongings into bundles, 
and then ties the bundles to the top deck of a thousand 
pounds, more or less, of canned hell with a lash rope. 
Then he may or may not fasten his condensed grief all in 
one string by tailing ’em together, that is, by tying the 
neck rope or hackamore rope of one animal to the tail of 
the one in front of it. 

At night he needs rope for hobbles, or for making a 
corral, or for tethering his saddle horse, or for a picket 
line, besides for a hundred camp uses. 

Then, there is the hunter. He can use his 35-foot rope 
instead of a tape for measuring the distances of his long- 
est shots (and kills), and thereby avert the usual remarks 
regarding his veracity. In this day of high-powered fire- 
arms it gives him a new unit of expression, like the as- 
tronomer speaking in terms of light-years. He can now 
say (provided that he did) that he winchestered a bull 
buffalope at forty throw-ropes distance (in time this 
word will probably be contracted to throwpe, a throwpe 
meaning 35 feet), and the habitual doubter will be im- 
mediately squelched. 


HE hunter can use his rope for a safety line when 
he is scaling peaks in quest of Rocky Mountain 
goats so other hunters will not have a chance to plead 
mistaken identity. And if he is successful in killing some- 
thing which is too large for him to lift, he can hoist it 
up with the help of his rope. Rope is also handy for 
packing game as well as wood to camp. 
The canoeist is another outdoorsman who finds a mul- 
tiplicity of uses for hemp in addition to those which have 
(Continued on page 717) 
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Mule Deer Music 


Hunting Black-Tails in the New Mexico Foothills 


6 Y heart’s in the High- 
lands, ”” hummed 
Harve, banging the 


door of my private office as he breezed in, “ ‘a-chasing the 
deer.’ Now, that’s real poetry! ‘Chasing the wild deer, 
and—’ Say, Huntin’ Hound! I just sold a half section 
of wheat land. Let’s go spend the commissions shooting 
those New Mexico black-tails you’ve been telling about.” 

“Well!” he demanded presently, propping his feet upon 
my desk top, as I gradually emerged from a dry brown 
study of a dry brown brief, “are you going, or were 


By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


his calculations, leaving us high 
and dry in the mountains when he 
failed to show up. It wasn’t a 
pleasant sensation. Parched with thirst, sore of foot and 
perspiring freely in our office clothing we started wearily 
back the trail the wagon must come. At one-thirty we 
discovered water, a small pool in a deep, gloomy canyon. 
We found it good and sat in the welcome shade a while 
and each took another drink before we proceeded. 

At two o'clock we met our outfit and we had lunch 
among the cedars that grew in the cracks of a bed of flat 


5 those alluring deer stories you’ve been inflicting upon rocks on a high divide. 

. listeners all summer all Kickapoo kibosh ?” After lunch we changed into hunting clothing and rode 

“I,” I said, shifting my study to a calendar, “was just back toward the old stone camp-house in Foul Canyon. 

z wondering about our fall term of court. Season opens I was a passenger only half a mile or so, but it seemed 
October 15th, doesn’t it?” much farther as the wagon jolted and groaned up abrupt 

dry “Correct,” he agreed. ‘Do those black-tails always climbs or slid with wheels locked and steel tires striking 
alls stop to look back, sure enough?—Or is that just some fire from the flinty stones down steep slopes. I soon 

sa more of that writers’ latitude we hear about?” solved the mystery of Peters’ preference for a ride on a 

lem “Why,” I said, searching in the statutes to make sure slow up-grade mountain train and a subsequent five mile 

as of the date when court would convene, “I have seen thém walk to a day and a half of such traveling. Riding in 
the pause and inspect a hunter before they passed out of sight that wagon over the rocks was torture. 

he when they were not alarmed. Have quite often seen 

ort them do it, in fact.” “TTF,” said Harve, pausing at the edge of a tremendous 

“Well,” said Harve, looking me over with an apprais- bluff, we skirted to look off across the great chasm that 
ut- ing eye, “I can’t say as that appeals to me as any happen- yawned below, ‘“‘those are foothills, I’d like to see some 

vel- ing to carve a custom out of, if you were the hunter. honest-to-goodness mountains once. Why, it must be a 

spe- Almost anything would do that, seems to me!” mile to those cows, half of it straight down. Are we 

ore II still in the Bell pasture where we can’t hunt?” 

ted “Gosh!” moaned Harve, mopping his forehead as he “No,” said Peters, tucking his rifle under his arm. 
sat on a big brown rock among the . “That’s the Bell fence you see this side of the water- 

les, mesquite and cactus in the hot sun. hole. We can hunt here. Let’s go.” 

and “If I had known it was five miles Leaving the wagon to its own devious way we 

pe. of this kind of trail from Cabeza dropped down through the rocks and cedars to a 

| in Station to Foul Canyon, believe me, narrow saddle and climbed up to another ridge. 

the I'd have ridden all the Upon this ridge the ce- 

| of way with the Texan in dars, the pinons and the 
that lumber wagon. pines made quite a small 

ga “This Bell Pasture park that extended to the 

ket must be a whale of a big edge of a precipice where 
place! Didn’t realize how the shin-oaks grew. 

ope much land 800,000 acres I was enjoying myself, 

ng- is until we began walking slipping along with Peters 

irks across this little corner. upon one side and Harve 
ire- I,” he grumbled further, upon the other, filling my 
as- as he arose and followed lungs with the cedar- 

LOW us off across the semi-des- scented air when Peters 

ull ert valley, “don’t see why paused to point out deer 

this you call these foothills. tracks in a dusty spot be- 
wpe They look like real Rocky side a boulder. 

im- Mountains to me. How Fifty feet from these 
much farther we got to ee first deer signs a striped 
go, anyway ?” same = =6chipmunk scurrying 

hen “Oh,” said Peters, our Ue ey through the fallen leaves 

tain guide, pausing to look kw ‘te brought me hurrying, rifle 
lead unconcernedly back at vie ant ready, about a_ cedar. 
me- Harve, whose dress shoes Peters smiled. 

t it Were unsuited’ for such Harve was humming 

for work, “about a mile, yet, when the park narrowed 
I reckon. We'll soon be presently, and we stood a 

nul- there. The outfit is to moment among the shin- 
lave meet us at one o'clock.” oaks at the edge of a cliff, 


A big buck in the velvet. 
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But the teamster missed looking down again at the 
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Mule deer on Lake Chelan. 


valley with the water-hole far below in the shadows. 

The report of Peters’ rifle reverberated through the 
timber. A buck flashed past an opening. I easily counted 
the prongs on its horns, five to the side, but only stirred 
up a large puff of New Mexico dust with my belated 
bullet, as it passed six inches behind the buck and buried 
itself in the bank of a dry-wash. 

“Whoopee!” Harve enthused over the vanished buck. 
“T’d say they grow big down this-a-way. Why, that 
granddaddy black-tail was as big as a Missouri mule. 
Looked like one too, come to think of it. Thought you 
said,” turning accusingly to me, “they stopped to look 
back before they went out of sight!” 

“Not always,’ I said, hurrying to the edge of the 
cedars and looking out. “But,” I added, aiming at that 
same fat five-prong buck as he stood broadside on, sil- 
houetted clearly against a reddish bank about three hun- 


Forest AND STREAM 
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dred yards away, “this one did.” And I pulled the trigger. 

More dust, two feet low. I edged over to the left for 
a better view. 

“Bang!” in my ear, all but deafening me. 

Dust, a tiny spurt, twenty feet down the mountain- 
side. 

“Tf,” I said to Harve, the instigator of that last dust 
spurt as he pumped in another cartridge, “you would 
elevate the sights on that ancient and honorable hay- 
burner of yours there some six notches you would kill 
more deer and it would burst fewer of my ear drums.” 

“If,” said Harve, planting a bullet so near the nose 
of that rapidly disappearing buck that it flung its head 
as it vanished, “you wouldn’t jump in front of me when 
I am all set to shoot I would kill more deer. Gee! 
wasn’t that a dandy buck, though!” 


P an incline, across another pretty park and down 

a gentle slope we plodded, the brow of a high peak 

west of us casting shade that was very welcome after 
several hours of the surprisingly hot mid-day sun. 

Following around the edge of a precipitous break in 
the slope I paused to look at a flare-back of the park 
that swept -in a semi-circle almost below the bluff I stood 
upon. 

Two spike bucks stood facing me beneath a small 
cedar seventy-five yards away. Their big ears came up 
as Harve rattled a rock so I dared not wait for him as 
I had hoped to do. 

I heard a faint thud as I fired and the right deer gave 
a short, undirected, buck-jump and dropped dead six feet 
from the cedar, my bullet through its neck. Hanging the 
spike buck in a cedar and knotting a handkerchief about 
its hind leg to keep off coyotes we set out for camp. 

That night we lounged around the campfire and told 
stories to the tune of the howling coyotes. One looks 
back at such moments with longing and wishes to live 
them again. A comfortable bed beside an odorous fire, 
welcome in the chill of the October night air, the drone 
of voices, the yapping of the wolves, the twinkling stars 
overhead, the sense of vacation and playtime. The memo- 
ry is precious to me. 

I was little used to hard work and was stiff and sore 
next morning when the Texan announced breakfast. My 
legal bag of deer had been filled, which probably helped 
to make our early start a bit of a burden. But there 
were coyotes, bob-cats and blue quail yet to be taken, so 
I crawled out, ate my breakfast by lantern light and 
with a shotgun upon my shoulder and some bird loads in 
my pockets followed Harve and Peters out under the 
stars, 

I have never been sorry for that early start. After a 
hard climb we stood on a point high above camp and 
watched the sun rise over the rugged ridges east of us, 
lighting up the higher backbones west of us long before 


Cattle fording the river at Bell Ranch. 
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we saw the sun. The chipmunks and the rabbits stirred 
the fallen leaves about us and the strange, far-off braying 
of wild burros gave a tinge of strangeness to our sur- 
roundings. 

A breeze sucked about our shoulder showering down 
pine cones and sending leaves and pine needles scudding 
across the rocks. 

Harve pointed. Peters and I followed the direction 
indicated by his finger and saw a doe. 

Far up the great valley beyond the water-hole five 
other deer, which through the glasses seemed to be does, 
trotted to the Bell fence and hopped over. 

“Huh!” grunted Harve, when I had called his atten- 


tion to the fence-jumping herd. “Educated deer. They ' 


soon learn where they are safe, I bet.” 

At the bottom of the next cactus-studded slope a covey 
of blue quails sprinted off through the cactus. I con- 
sidered giving chase but Peters suggested that we find 
Harve a deer before I began shattering silences with the 
shotgun. 

We hunted several hours, eating lunch in a cool cave 
where bob-cat tracks were plentiful. After noon we 
wound down a rain-washed ridge and hunted out a quar- 
ter section or so of distorted nature where the towering 
buttes and the terrain between were pock-marked with 
round holes and a few large, twisted pines grew here and 
there, enhancing the weirdness of the place. 

That Hell’s Hundred Acres, as Harve dubbed it, was 
full of game. I saw a family of four coyotes slink about 
a round spire before we had gone a hundred yards. Two 
flocks of blue quails stood beneath the scattered mesquite, 
eyeing us-intently and clucking as we passed by. Another 
covey that flitted by twos and threes and fours up a fif- 
teen-foot cliff as we neared it, had thirty-six members 
that I counted. 

We wound our way up a tortuous game trail to a 
rough plateau that didn’t have one single spear of grass 
on a square hundred yards. I rested on a rock shelf while 
Harve and Peters hunted out an elevation that was black 
with cedars beyond. 


S they disappeared in the cedars a doe bounded down 

the side of the rocky rise they hunted, taking ap- 
pallingly long leaps and hurried on out of sight. Another 
doe and two yearlings followed and Harve and Peters 
appeared above them and watched them rush across the 
bare flat rocks with feet clattering like those of sheep 
upon a barn floor. 

A blue quail flying out of the fleeing deer’s path at- 
tracted my attention, so while Harve and Peters were 
returning I slid down from my shelf and stalked it. 

I found the quail and about forty more scattered 
among a patch of tree cactus feeding upon cactus seed. 
Two darted into a big brown crack as I neared them. 
Six more sprinted straight ahead. One huddled in a 
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Two bucks who stopped and looked back. 


pack rat den beneath a cactus squatting lower the nearer 
I approached. 

Two small hens ran past this squatting quail and dis- 
appeared within the brown crack. The squatting quail 
flew, bounding six feet to one side to avoid branches be- 
fore it took off across the cactus tops. I was ready and 
it fell fluttering upon the bare flat rock. 

Five birds flushed slightly behind me, at the report of 
my gun, and crossed before me. I aimed at the first of 
the five and killed the next two. The remaining three 


(Continued on page 711) 


The Bell Ranch 
contains 800,000 
acres. 





Turning Pests into Profit 


A Unique Experiment Carried Out 
by the U.S. Biological Survey 


Photographs 
Courtesy the 
U. S. 


Biological 
Survey 


Taking a 
beaver 
from a 
trap. 


LD CHIEF BEAVER, the patriarch of the 
colony, was a wise old fellow. When he selected 
the site for the new dam in a tangle of vine 

maple, he was sure that his troubles were over. 

Troubles he had sure enough, for his former dam built 
where the creek flowed through a hay meadow had been 
repeatedly destroyed. Old Chief and his clan had as often 
rebuilt it until one never-to-be-forgotten day the dam 
had again been torn out—an occurrence merely prelimi- 
nary to more terrifying events. When the water level 
commenced to drop in the lodge that afternoon, Chief was 
not much alarmed. ‘Those pesky humans” he*thought, 
“are at it again, and that means more work for the clan 
in rebuilding the dam.” 

The pond lowered rapidly, but Chief remained at home, 
protected by a sea of mud, 
until dark. As they sallied 
forth into the stream now 
shrunk to its original chan- 
nels, strange and terrifying 
mishaps overtook four of the 
tribe. Great gaping jaws 
sprang from the water and 
with much clatter and bang- 
ing engulfed the victims. 
After the fourth mishap of 
this kind, Chief took the re- 
mainder of the clan, fled 
wildly upstream for a couple 
of miles and there picked the 
dam site in a dense vine 
maple thicket. 

Here they went to work 
felling trees and brush, cut- 
ting them up, hauling rocks 


Packwood Lake where the beaver were released. 
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and mud until, in a few days, a dam rose sufficient to 
create a small pond in which they could live safely in a 
natural hollow under the roots of a giant ash tree which 
overhung the bank. ‘Thereafter the colony labored un- 
molested for a year, during which time a large and com- 
modious lodge big enough to accommodate them all, was 
established. In addition the dam had grown to a height 
of some six feet with a wing on the low bank extending 
some two hundred feet, before reaching high ground. 
Old Chief Beaver and his clan were not aware of it, 
but the facts were indisputable. They were under indict- 
ment by men as pests in agricultural districts. With all 
their intelligence they had failed to understand that such 
things as cutting orchard trees, eating grain crops, flood- 
ing hay lands, or undermining pastures were taboo. Be- 
cause of this failure, the 
“Powers that Be,” had de- 
creed that the beavers on this 
creek must go, and it was at 
this point that the writer was 
privileged to enter into the 
game to see the working out 
of a unique experiment be- 
ing carried out by the U. 5. 
Biological Survey and vari- 
ous game authorities of the 
State of Washington. 
Briefly, they had under- 
taken to catch beaver alive 
in agricultural districts and 
release them in the National 
Parks and National Forests 
where there are no crops to 
damage. This creek was one 
of several streams selected 
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for clearing of beaver and each 
summer the trappers follow the 
survivors upstream. 

The thing seems simple enough 
on second sight and the logic is 
equally simple, but at that it was 
never tried until recent years. 


‘These people took two very sim- 


ple facts, put them together and 
evolved a line of action that is 
giving most interesting results. 
The two facts are these: 

First. In agricultural sections 
beavers are a nuisance and often 
a pest that must be removed. 

Second. In the mountains, 
beavers, by their dam-building, 
store water, equalize run-off, 
build beaver-dam soils that ulti- 
mately become valuable moun- 
tain meadows, and last but not 
least, furnish one of the most 
valuable pelts obtained in this 
country. 

The answer was “Well, let’s 
take these individuals that are do- 
ing damage and release them in 
places where there are no beaver 
now and where they will be valu- 
able.” Sounds easy doesn’t it? 
And the way it is working now it 
looks easy. Behind the present 
results is much hard work and 
many disappointments for Leo K. 
Couch and T. H. Scheffer, the two men most responsible 
for the work. 

The traps finally developed to do the work success- 
fully, are huge steel affairs with angle iron jaws covered 
with flexible chain netting. ‘The trigger and springs are 
similar to those of an ordinary steel trap. They are 
clumsy affairs, weighing 40 pounds each and it is hot, 
tiresome, backbreaking work dragging them through the 
brush and in the mud of creek beds. 

The men in charge of the work had already scouted 
the job, no light task in the jungle of brush in which 
the colony was located. The dams and lodges had been 
located and trails opened into them so we could get in 
with the traps. An experimental cut made in the main 
dam had resulted in the trapping of one partially grown 
beaver, but-trail sets had drawn blanks. However, there 
were other schemes still untried and so we went to work 
tearing out the dam, a solid and almost inextricable 
tangle of sticks, stones, and mud. Many of the sticks 
were peeled, an illus- 
tration of the thrifty 
habit of the beaver in 
making the cutting of 
one stick do double 
work first as food and 
then as construction 
material. 

As we labored at 
the dam the oft re- 
peated myth concern- 
ing the beaver’s un- 
canny skill and cun- 
ning in making the 
sticks stay in place all 
parallel to the cur- 


rent, presumably by a a 5 ™ 


species of hypotism, 
was utterly exploded 
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Great gaping jaws engulfing the victim. 


A close-up of a trapped beaver. 
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in my mind. These sticks were 
mostly across the stream and 
threaded through the dam in all 
directions. So much so that many 
of them came out only after 
much splashing and grumbling. 
Eventually we made a hole in 
the six foot dam and returned to 
camp to eat. 

The afternoon was put in 
packing 40-pound traps around 
through the brush to carefully 
selected places. Two, we set in 
the channel of the stream some 
distance above the lodges. One, 
we placed at a break in a small 
dam downstream. ‘Two more 
were located in the channel just 
above and below the lodge and 
the last one in the main entrance 
to the house itself. We were 
sure the beavers were in the house 
for we could hear a curious rum- 
bling hiss which the men familiar 
with the work said was beavers. 

The one trap placed in the 
lower dam was put there because 
a break made two nights before 
had been partially repaired. The 
three above the lodge were placed 
in the stream bed with sticks and 
water-logged timbers cleverly 
placed to drive the beavers over 
the traps because beavers almost 
invariably move upstream when disturbed. One was 
downstream so that any animal moving toward the dam 
to investigate would have a chance to get caught. The 
purpose of the trap in the water entrance to the house is 
obvious. Prior to placing this one we blocked all other 
entrances with stout limbs stuck into the mud. Then a 
hole was torn in the roof of the lodge exposing to view 
a platform of the peeled sticks some four feet by three, 
with 18-20 inches head room. A huge tunnel led down 
into the water and branched to six exits from the house. 
Green ferns, willow and dogwood bark were scattered 
over the platform, making a quite comfortable bed, well 
above the waterline maintained by the big dam, but with 
all entrances protected by the waters of the pond. The 
lodge was built on what had originally been a sharp high 
bank projecting into the bed of the stream so that three 
of the water entrances opened into the deepest water in 
the pond. 

It was seven o'clock when this job of scrambling 
through brush and 
wallowing through 
the knee-deep mud of 
the ex-pond bettom 
was completed, and 
then we had a mile 
to hike to camp. 

The next morning 
we were up bright 
and early, cooked 
breakfast rather hur- 
riedly, gave the dishes 
a lick and a promise 
and started up the 
trail. Some of-:the 
crew had been d:- 
layed and only Couch 
the leader, and myself 
(Cont. on page 730) 
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Fast-Water Beauties 


Fly- and Minnow-Casting in the West Virginia Mountains 


ISCOURAGE- 
ID MENTS had been 
piling up thick and 

fast there in the mountains. It 
had rained the first, the second 
and the third day, and the 
little cruising tent, although 
a good shelter in normal 
weather, had at last refused to 
shed the deluging storms that 
swept with sickening regular- 
ity up through the narrow de- 
files of the Williams River. 
And little could I wonder, for 
it had rained when I was 
camping on Tea Creek until 
the roof of the little tent 
sagged so that I must needs 
thrust my fly rod case upward 
over the spot where I reclined 
to prevent the silk falling 
about my ears. And the re- 
sult had been a freshet of wa- 
ter saturating the blankets, the 
extra shirt and socks I had placed in the pack sack and 
allowed to remain there with the flap of the bag open. 

“That finishes it!” I swore. 

“Me for home and a good plate glass window to look 
at the storms through.” 

And I meant every word of it, for three days and 
nights of continuous deluging, such as I had experienced 
on the upper reaches of the Williams River, in the moun- 
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I tied on a No. 4 Professor. 


tains of West Virginia, will 
eventually wear down the 
soul of even the most caloused 
of woodsmen. 

“A little rain’s all right. 
But when it comes to special- 
izing in wet weather, then 


There are other countries, 
where there are trout, same as 
down in these blankety-blink 
mountains, of this forever and 
lasting rainy state!” I mut- 
tered to myself as I tried to 
shift a tin plate from its roost- 
ing place at the butt of m\ 
ear, in the pack sack I had 
been using for a pillow. 

And from outside, some 
place in the dripping gloom of 
the evening, there came a half 
suppressed snicker : 

“Reckon ye must be purty 
nigh ready t’ git out o’ here, 
ways ye talkin’ t’ yerself.” I heard the voice of a moun- 
tain man speaking from beyond the thin wall of the little 
cruiser tent. 

“Ef ye won’t shoot, I reckon I’d like t’ speak t’ ye 
stranger,” it continued from the downpour outside. 

“Sure,” I growled as I threw back the flap of the tent 
and motioned for the tall fellow to come in. 

“You can’t make.it any worse in here than it is now.” 


An every-day event on the Williams. Fried trout for dinner. 
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And that’s how it came about that “Mell” and I be- 
came fishing pals down on the Williams. To the moun- 
tain man rain was merely a part of the day’s work. 

“Why. hellet y-dam,” he replied to my complaint about 
the rain, “hit don’t mean a thing so fur’s fishin’s con- 
sarned. A half hour after one o’ these rains a man can 
be castin’ a fly out there in th’ river. This water soaks 
right away inter th’ woods afore it ever gets near th’ 
river.” 

“Well, there’s some of it that’ll never 
soak into your woods,” I gruffed back at 
him as we crowded together under the 
roof of the tent, “because it’s soaked al- 
ready down th’ back of my neck and into 
those shirts and socks in the pack there.” 

All of which passed off Mell like water 
from a duck’s back. And the upshot of 
the whole acquaintance was that Mell, 
before he left me that evening, had 
smoked most of my cigarette tobacco up 
and had made plans to meet me at early 
dawn down where Tea Creek meets the 
Williams River. 

“Airly, is what I means,” he said 
from the muggy night 
as he disappeared into 
the dripping thickets 
that marked the con- 
fines of my camping 
grounds at the side 
of one of the best 
springs of soft, sand- 
stone water I have 
ever had the pleasure 
of drinking. 

And early it was 
when he called me 
out of those wet, 
soggy old camp blan- 
kets that I had at last 
been forced by a com- 
pletely exhausted body 
to wrap in and fall 
into a dreamless slum- 
ber. Queer how one 
can sleep in camp un- 
der the most severe of 
conditions, and suffer 
no ill effects from 
these exposures and 
discomforts ap- 
parently. 


I crawled out of 
the tent feeling like a 
new man. Not an 
ache in my _ bones. 

But, instead the fresh, 

ambitious zest that 

comes only with sleeping in the high hills, under the 
mighty hemlock and the golden birch such as shadow the 
rushing waters of the Williams. 

“Thought ye’d be ready a hour ago,” grunted Mell as 
he leaned his bent, warped old split bamboo fly rod 
against a tree. 

‘“Haven’t even had breakfast,” I told him. 

“No, I reckon not,” he said, and started ‘to build a fire. 


And while I bathed and refreshed myself in the chill, 


“Mell” kept a 
boy busy filling 
his bait bucket. 


crystal waters of the creek pouring down over the hard, 


grey granite boulders, he sliced bacon from the slab and 
fried it in the pan. Then he cleaned the six speckled trout 
I had kept packed on a rock near by, between chill; wet 
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moss and leaves, and placed them in the skillet and cooked 
them. And he sat down with me and ate more than 
two-thirds of the breakfast. 

“Reckon ef it hadn’t a been fur me ye’d a never know’d 
that there was big browns down in th’ river.” 

“I don’t know it to be an actual fact even now,” I 
replied as I ate my last trout. 

And I saw Mell’s eyes narrow. But nothing more 
was said, only I noticed he was thereafter a little more 

anxious to be on his 
ny x way to the pools. 
“ee When we left he 
mm 6ocarried a pail with 
“minners” in it that 
he had caught some- 
place the day before. 
I carried my fly rod 
and a book of wet 
flies I had been using 
with good success up 
Tea Creek for the 
past three days. We 
came to the river 
three hundred yards 
down the creek. 

The Williams is a 
fast stream. It tum- 
bles and it pours, and 
there is not a single 
hundred yards of it 
below Tea Creek 
where a man can not 
wade with an ordi- 
nary pair of leather 
pack-boots, by using 
keen discrimination 
and hopping from one 
boulder to another. 

Of all the rivers of 
the West Virginia 
mountains I will un- 
hesitatingly place the 
Williams, near its 

source in the high hills as the best trout 
stream for early summer fishing. It has 
produced some magnificent trout in the 
last few years, and it is a river that is 
very lightly fished. The state of West 
Virginia has stocked this river and its 
tributaries heavily with speckled trout, 
German browns and rainbows. 

“T’ve seen trout the length o’ my arm 
a-layin’ on that there slantin’ rock ye see 
a runnin’ down inter thet there hole,” 
Mell pointed out to me. 

It was a likely-looking spot. The 
river came rushing down joyously. And 
where it bubbled and boiled, a rock thrust 
it’s battle-ship prow out. About this flut- 

tered a palpitating cluster of foamy islands and cham- 
paign-like bubbles. Here, Mell, pointed out there dwelt 
the mighty ones of the river. 

“T’ll try it with this Professor fly,” I said as I attached 
a well-soaked leader and wet fly. 

Mell fairly scorned me aloud. His look alone scorched 
me like fire. I knew that my mountain friend disap- 
proved of the idea of raistng one of these mighty trout 
of the Williams with an ordinary wet fly. But stranger 
things have happened. So I cast my fly, with a softly 
uncoiling line that flickered and wove strange patterns 
across that morning-lit pool. And the fly dropped as I 

(Continued on page 734) 


Hung up on 
the back-cast. A 
frequent occurrence. 





The morning flight. A pond-hole in the tules. 


Duck Blinds and Decoys 


Concerning Several Styles of Wildfowl Shooting 


HERE is generally but little 
[ difference between success and 
failure, and this is especially 

true in the hunting of wild ducks and geese; a change in 
wind, a turn in the tide, a disarranged stool of decoys, 
a too conspicuous blind or a careless hunter may make a 
failure out of what otherwise might have been a perfect 
day; no wildfowler will dispute that chance enters into 
the sport on many occasions, and everyone has at times 
suffered with runs of hard luck; most persons will agree 
that success generally comes to the duck hunter who 
has seriously studied the game, and by experience 
gained through many years has learned how best to 
successfully outwit the wary birds. 

Certainly an experienced man with a knowledge 
of the habits and haunts of the 
birds, how to properly place the 
decoys and build blinds which will 
deceive the objects of his efforts 
will be more successful than one 
who endeavors in a half-hearted 
manner to kill a few ducks from a 
blind improperly constructed and 
badly located, with a few wooden 
decoys so placed as to scare away 
rather than to attract. 

It would, of course, be impos- ° 
sible to initiate a beginner into the 
mysteries of wildfowl hunting, or 
teach the well informed how to 
greatly improve their hunting. In 
this article, it is only intended to 
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impart some information which will 
be helpful to the sportsmen whose 
ducking experiences have been limited, 
and perhaps supply some of the more seasoned a valuable 
hint or two. The various blinds in general favor will be 
described with a word or two added about the proper 
use of decoys, with the hope that more than one reader 
will profit thereby. 


The Point Blind 


This method of taking ducks 
from a blind constructed on a real 
or artificial point of land is a fa- 
vorite one in most sections of the 
country, and has many attractions; 
it is generally limited by law to 
the land, or within a reasonable 
distance thereof and connected 
therewith; generally some natural 
poinc of land extending some dis- 
tance out towards the feeding or 
resting grounds is selected, al- 
though at times a blind erected in 
a cove will prove a better location. 
A successful location cannot be 
picked out at random and a blind 
built; the situation must be care- 
fully gone over, and it must be as- 
certained beforehand if the ducks 
will come to the place, depth of 
water, and what influence the 
winds will have. When satisfied 


“Bill,” the 
mallard 
decoy. 
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the right spot 
has been found 
the blind is 
erected at the 
shore line, or an 
artificial run- 
way is built 
out into the 
water and the 
blind placed at 
the end of it; 
if the water is 
shallow and the 
law permits, 
such runway 
may extend 100 
yards or more 
from the shore. 
If not placed 
with some 
thought of win- 
ter conditions 
the whole struc- 
ture may go out with the first breaking up of ice. 

Point blinds are favored by many conservationists who 
would limit all shooting to such stationary structures, 
leaving the birds undisturbed in open waters; in many 
sections ducks, especially certain species of the diving or 
deep water ducks, will not decoy well to a blind on or 
close to the shore, and to be successful some other method 
must be devised or used to bring home the bacon; the 
time has not yet arrived when it would be wise to abolish 
all other forms of blinds. It must also not be forgotten 
that point blinds necessarily imply ownership of lands, or 
rental. If the point location is a good one, the hunter 
must own or lease at some considerable cost, making such 
form of sport more available to the wealthy man, rather 
than to the man of moderate means. It would not be 
fair to cut out all other shooting from other forms of 
blinds. Point blinds are generally constructed near club 
houses or shelter, where the half-frozen hunter can retire 
and warm up or dry out and return quickly. 

Point blinds are generally well built, sheltering the oc- 
cupants from the cold, contain benches, shelves, and other 
necessities or comforts, which may even include an oil 
heater. 


The Booby or Brush Blind 


When ducks will not come to the shore or point this 
form of blind is the best and most successful; it is sub- 
stantially built out in the water some distance from the 
shore, generally limited by law to from 300 to 500 yards 
therefrom and licensed. If it is a permanent affair lo- 
cated where it will not be destroyed by ice and wind, it 
is often elaborately constructed, pile driven, comfortably 
equipped with benches and shelves, wind proof, and some 
times partially covered, although this obstructs the view 
of the quarry excepting directly in front, which is a dis- 


Decoys outside the blind. 


Pir gee rs 
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An ideal Point Blind. Has been in use forty years. 
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advantage. 
Space is gener- 
ally provided in 
the rear, and 
partly under the 
blind if built 
high enough, 
for stowing 
the boat out of 
sight, and a 
runway from 
the blind is 
added if a re- 
triever is used ; 
it is legal to use 
an outboard mo- 
tor to and from 
these blinds, al- 
though no 
shooting can be 
done from the 
boat while the 
motor is actu- 
ally attached, adding much to the comfort and pleasure of 
this form of ducking. The entire outside of the blind is 
camouflaged with cedar or brush or dead marsh grass; the 
platform should be placed sufficiently high to be out of 
reach of the highest tides, but the whole affair should not 
be any higher or larger than absolutely necessary, 
although when heavily baited with corn or wheat or both 
certain species, notably the lesser scaup, will readily decoy 
to one which looks as big as a house. Nevertheless, in 
constructing the booby blind, or any other blind, effort 
should be made to have it as inconspicuous as possible; it 
is important that such blind should be located and fully 
completed before the arrival of the birds from the north, 
so that it may be considered by them as a part of the 
landscape with which they soon become familiar, and not 
some new thing suddenly appearing where there was only 
water before. When in.a blind never make a rapid mo- 
tion if ducks are in sight; they will see it; if caught una- 
wares keep perfectly still. The old battery shooter knows 
this and frequently uses the knowledge to advantage by 
raising his foot in the air and immediately lowering it 
to attract a flock of canvas which has evidently not 
sighted the stool. Avoid doing anything, however, when 
the birds are coming—let ’em come; many hunters who 
use a duck call use it too freely or when the birds are 
too close—it is a mistake. 


The Sink Box 


Y this is meant the coffin-shaped floating device, some- 

times termed “‘battery” as used on Great South Bay, 

N. Y., Barnegat Bay, N. J., Susquehanna Flats, Md., 

Back Bay, Va., and Currituck Sound, N. C.; it does not 

refer to a blind constructed from an old hogshead or other 

watertight contrivance sunk into the ground or marsh; 
(Continued on page 724) 





The heavy-hitting U. S. Pan-American Rifle Team. 


Bull’s-eyes South of the Equator 


The U. S. Pan-American Rifle Team—1924 


BUGLE blared By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 
through the quiet 


Peruvian morning.. 
Along the line of the raised embankment forming the 
firing line of the Poligono San Jeronimo just outside of 
the ancient city of Lima, long German Mausers com- 
menced to bark, and German-made sharp nose 7.65 milli- 
meter bullets went crackling up the range between its 
thick adobe walls. 

Six hundred and sixty yards 
away, on the slope of one of Peru’s 
mountains that bear a startling re- 
semblance to the slag dump from 
a smelter, there were lined up 
what appeared to be figures of 
cavalrymen, mounted, and facing 
the firing line. Puffs of dust com- 
menced to arise in front of and 
between and behind the gigantic 
figures on the bare hillside. The 
eye, unaided, said that the ground 
was boiling and emitting puffs of 
white steam. The glasses said the 
white steam was a series of puffs 
of dust, jetting sharply into the. 
air, and then floating slowly. away 
on the light morning breeze. 

Over on the right flank of the 
long line of prone Peruvian rifle- 
men lay Luis Alfredo Géilardi, 
from the queer isolated city of 
Arequipa, in Southern Peru. Luis, 
a crack civilian rifleman in his own 
home town, had traveled to the 
stern and rockbound Peruvian 


Practising for the Gildemeister 
Prize. 
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coast, and had taken ship to the 
ancient port ot Lima, Callao, 
a journey of three or four days, 
merely to take part in the great annual Peruvian rifle 
contest held at Lima, the Gildemeister Prize. Sprawled 
out in the various Peruvian notions of the correct prone 
position were scores of other riflemen from the strange 
old empire of the Incas, some of them even from towns 
high up in the Andes. 

Strange thoughts floated through 
the mind of Luis Alfredo as he 
threw the bolt of his German mili- 
tary Mauser back and forth, and 
aimed over the crude open sights 
of his fighting rifle at the far-off, 
black, irregular smudge that was 
his target and carefully squeezed 
the trigger until the German pow- 
der spoke. He had six minutes 
time in which to fire thirty shots 
at that black figure representing 
an enemy cavalryman, race not 
specified but not hard to guess by 
those who know of the love Peru 
has for Chile. No shots were 
marked, no indication given as to 
whether everyone of his sharp nose 
bullets were smacking through the 
cardboard figure or whether some 
unkind and unsuspected breeze was 
gently nudging each bullet over 
just enough to miss the tall, thin 
target. 

On Luis’s front sight there 
perched a fortune—a sack of gold 
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so large that it meant an entire change in the method 
of life of the Gilardi family. 

Because, in this great Gildemeister match there are but 
two prizes. The second one is a German Peruvian model 
military Mauser, costing Peru perhaps $25 and worth 
about $5 in American ideas. 

The first one is a sack containing one thousand Peru- 
vian pounds, worth in American money $4,200. Con- 
sidering the lack of opportunity for getting ahead open 
to the average Peruvian, and the difference in the scale 
of living and ideas of the American that every family is 
entitled to one or more motor cars, the sack of one thou- 
sand golden pounds meant as much to a Peruvian as 
ten thousand dollars would mean to the American. 

When Luis got to this final stage in the great match 
—the stage known as “fire of application” or battle 
firing, he led the field. He had fired 20 shots kneeling 
and 20 shots prone at 440 yards 
at a target about like the Ameri- 
can military “B” target with its 
20-inch bullseye, and he had scored 
at this stage 187 out of 200 points. 

He had fired 30 shots prone at 
550 meters at a target a trifle 
larger in its proportions, and he 
had scored 148 out of 150 points 
with his crude open sights. He 


nearest man when the bugle blared 
“Commence Firing,” and the 
watch commenced to tick off the 
six minutes in which he would earn 
or lose a fortune. 

Each hit in the horse or its 
rider, counted him five points, 
each miss, naturally, lost five points 
from the 150 points possible to 
make. Were his judgment of the 
wind wrong, or did a wind arise 
during his six minutes firing with- 
out his holding off to correct for 
it, then he could easily score thirty 
complete misses. 
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The writer weighing in the trigger pull 
on Martino’s rifle. 
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. eta er” Cs i, ee * ‘ 
During the Peruvian Trophy Match—Cuba in the foreground. 


So this Peruvian rifleman, a rather portly chap with 
a small black moustache and a good-natured, easy-going 
expression, drove his thirty sharp nose German man- 
killing bullets at the black figure up the range, possibly 
making little promises to his own patron saint if the 
saint would only keep the wind quiet to the end of the 
six minutes. 

Then the bugle again blared, this time “Cease Firing,” 
a couple of tardy riflemen loosed their last despairing 
shots before the last notes came, then a babble of excited 
Peruvian voices broke out along the line and from the 
crowd. ‘The Gildemeister was over. “The ownership 
of the sack of gold lay in the hands of the saints—lay in 
the number of round holes found in the figures of horse 
and man by the range party swarming out of the 600- 
meter pit, and hastening over to the location of these 
battle targets on the hillside. 

Of course you don’t need ten 
thousand dollars, but Luis very 
likely did. The time from the last 
shot, until the arrival of the range 
officers bearing the official scores 
from the figure targets was some- 
what long to Luis—several days 
long, seemingly. 

But presently there arrived the 
officers, and then they read the 
scores. 

Luis Alfredo Gilardi, of Are- 
quipa, Peru, had put twenty of his 
thirty bullets through either horse 
or man of the target assigned to 
him. With his previous lead of 
fifteen points this gave him a total 
lead of nine points over the neai- 
est man—and his trusty rifle had 
earned for him the sack of one 
thousand golden pounds. 

This is the highest prize for 
shooting offered anywhere on the 
globe—and it is open only to the 
comparatively small handful of 

(Continued on page 712) 





Mongrels 


Hunting Dogs of Uncertain Parentage 


HILE 
good hunt- 
ing dogs 


are found in all 
parts of the world, 
they are not to be 
found in every cor- 
ner. In fact, hunting 
dogs that will fol- 
low the trail with 
absolute dependabil- 
ity are hard to find, 
be they mongrels or 
full-bloods. 

I am almost 
tempted to say that 
good trail dogs are 
born, and not raised, 
and yet if I were to 
make this claim positive, I feel I would not be far in the 
wrong. I have seen dogs that were bred from the best 
fox dog stock, whose fox-hunting ancestors ran back for 
years and years, when fully developed and carefully 
handled, would not run a thing, except perhaps a rabbit. 
On the other hand, I have known dogs whose ancestors 
for years back were rabbit-hunting dogs, develop without 
any training whatever into the best fox dogs that I have 
ever seen. 

Coon and coon-hunting 
dogs seem to be in a class by 
themselves, and it is not at 
all essential that a good coon 
dog be of the hound type, or 
even a full-blood of any par- 
ticular breed. This was 
demonstrated to me_ very 
forcibly in a coon hunt that 
I was fortunate enough to be 
invited to take part in, in the 
fall of 1926. 

The two dogs that were 
used in this hunt were valued 
at $800 and the owner was 
a business man who rather 
made coon hunting a hobby. 
One of the dogs was a small 
black and tan hound, open 
trailer, a splendid bugle 
voice. The other was also a 
small dog of the mongrel 
type, yellow in color and of 
very uncertain parentage. 
This dog was a still trailer. 

Both of these dogs were as 
sure and certain on the trail 
as it is possible to have a dog. 
They were coon dogs from 
start to finish, and would not 
bother with anything but 
coon. When they barked 
treed, one was sure not to be 
disappointed. During the 
fall of 1926 these two dogs 
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Prospective coon dogs—one-quarter Airedale and three-quarters fox hound. 





The owner has refused $500 for the small mongrel. 
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had sixty-three coons 
to their credit alone, 
fifteen of these were 
taken in two succes- 
sive nights. 

Undoubtedly the 
bird-hunting type of 
dog is much more 
influenced by good 
breeding than the 
trail-hunting dog. It 
is very seldom we 
see a good trail- 
hunting pack of dogs 
but what it is made 
up more or less of 
a mixed breed of 
dogs many of which 
are of very question- 
able parentage, and many times the pack, though all good 
hunting dogs, are of the mongrel type. Were | to 
get a dog to hunt all kinds of game, other than birds, | 
would not pick one of the hound type, as this type of dog 
generally hunts but one kind of game. If he takes it unto 
himself to hunt more than one kind, he usually cannot be 
depended on to hunt any game satisfactorily. 

It is not uncommon to find dogs that will not show 
any good hunting instinct until they are three or four 
years of age. In a small 
town some miles back from 
a railroad, I knew a dog that 
was of the hound kind, 
though not full-blooded. 
This poor dog was traded 
around from one home to an- 
other until he was four years 
old and was considered a 
joke by all that knew him, 
for those who owned him 
could not persuade him to 
take a trail or, in fact, hunt 
game of any description. He 
was worked alone and with 
other dogs, all to no purpose. 
He would not show the 
slightest interest in hunting. 
When this dog was a little 
over four years old, he fell 
into the hands of a man who 
fortunately had a_ natural 
understanding of dogs. A 
short time after, he and one 
of his neighbors went out 
hunting and took this dog 
along with them. They had 
been in the woods but a short 
time when the dog started 
barking in a swamp of black 
growth nearby. He seemed 
to trail for about a half a 
mile then sounded in one 
place. Knowing the dog’s 

(Continued on page 717) 
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Fishing from a “Sub” 


Trolling for Ulua on the High Seas 


DISTANT bell jangled in 
A the motor room. The R-141 

shivered slightly as the 
screws bit the water and started at a leisurely rate down 
the channel from Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, headed for the 
open sea. The submarine was off for an overnight cruise 
and I was fortunate enough to be included among her 
complement as the guest of her commander. 

As we cleared the harbor, the motors were stopped 
and the Diesel engines used for surface running were 
started. For a while I stood on the narrow deck in the 
vivid Hawiian sunshine enjoying the shifting panorama 
of palms and algerobas along the banks. Formerly there 
was excellent fishing in the channel, but two years ago, 
the Navy started to deepen and widen it with the result 
that the extensive dredging operations have so churned 
up the water that it is practically useless to cast a line 
over until the clear water of the open sea has been 
reached. 

Presently the end of the channel loomed before us. 
The scene was striking. As sharply as though cut by a 
knife, the grayish green of the channel ceased, to be 
replaced by the deep, deep blue of the Pacific. ‘There is 
no sea in the world as intensely blue as the Pacific around 
Cahu on a clear February day. The sea was almost 
glassy, white caps showing only where the slow swell 
broke over a distant reef off Waikiki. 

As we crossed the dividing line into the open sea, the 
Chief Electrician emerged from the after hatch with 
two rolls of what looked like clothesline over his arms. 

“It’s about time we got our lines over, Captain,” he 
sald, 

“O.K.,” I replied, forgetting the beauty of the scene 
spread out before me in the prospect of some of the “real 
fishing” that Lieutenant Thorn had promised me. “You 
will have to show me how to do it, this is my first crack 
at this game.” 

“We'll rig our lines first and then I’ll show you,” said 
the Electrician. ‘There isn’t much to it, all you have 
to do is be sure that your line goes far enough out on 
the cast. We have twin screw propellers, you know, and 
if you don’t clear the blades when you heave your line, 
you stand to lose a spoon. Let’s fix these lines up.” 

The first items that he produced were a pair of heavy 
piano wire leaders about eight feet long fitted with a 
swivel at each end. To one end of each leader he 
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attached a five-inch nickel-plated 
spoon fitted with a forged hook, hav- 
ing about one and one-half inches 
spread. To the other end of the leader was attached a 
twisted line fully a quarter of an inch thick and appar- 
ently strong enough to hold a mule. He handed me 
one line and I stood by to watch him cast. ; 

He coiled up about forty feet of the line loosely in his 
hand, braced himself and threw it far out into the water. 
As the spoon hit, he paid out line rapidly and in a few 
moments the spoon span merrily in our wake, his line 
well above the surface where it crossed the line of the 
propellers. It looked easy and I braced myself as he had 
done and essayed to heave my line. Apparently there 
was more of a trick to it than I had anticipated. My line 
went out all right but when it hit the water the darned 
thing seemed to swing in toward the sub and a moment 
later, my line swung slack. I hauled it in minus the 
spoon and leader which had been cut off by the propeller 
blades. The Electrician laughed. 

“It’s just a knack, Captain, I lost lots of spoons before 
I learned it,” he consoled me. ‘Here, you take this line 
and I'll rig yours and heave off the other side. Pay out 
your line until you hit a red rag tied around it, then 
you ll have four hundred feet out with three hundred 
left on your spool. When you get it out, take a turn 
around a stanchion so that you can brake it and pay out 
slowly when you get a strike. When you have it secured, 
catch ahold of it about six feet ahead of the stanchion 
and hang on so that you can feel the fish hit it.” 

I followed his instructions. For the benefit of anyone 
else trying the game, I will add another bit of advice. 
Before you grab the line ahead of the stanchion be sure 
that you are well bracede for the drag of four hundred 
feet of heavy line going through the water after a sub- 
marine making twelve knots will almost drag your arm 
out of the socket. 

The Electrician heaved the other line and faced the 
bridge. 

“Lines out, sir,” he reported. 

“Both engines stop. Stand by on the motors. Both 
motors half speed ahead. Three right,” directed Lieuten- 
ant Thorn. The Diesel engines ceased their throbbing 
and the R-141 moved ahead at four knots driven by her 
two hundred and fifty horsepower motors, swinging 
(Continued on page 729) 





A Story of Snipe Shooting 
in the Carolina Marshes 


_ Not bad shooting before it is 
ah burned off. 


Scaipe—Scaipe 


HIS narrative of snipe shooting 
Ts be correctly termed a chron- 
icle of the passing of the Wilson 
snipe. The old-timers who read this will readily agree 
that they are passing, and may remember that not so 
many years ago a well-known southern shooter, in a 
record of twenty years of shooting, killed 69,087 snipe. 
This was in the southern part of Louisiana in a day 
when snipe were plentiful. I doubt seriously that there 
are that many snipe in the entire South today. In my 
own shooting career, I have noticed a greater decrease in 
the Wilson or Jack snipe than in any of our game birds. 
There are some who go so far as to say that Wilson 
snipe have decreased ninety percent. 

Many reasons have been advanced as to the cause, 
some of which are spring shooting and over shooting. 
That may be true in some sections of the country, but my 
own observations lead me to believe that drainage and 
salt water flooding is responsible for the decrease along 
the Carolina Coast. 

Less than ten years ago, I killed twenty snipe in an 
hour’s shooting on the Currituck Marshes. I have vis- 
ited these same marshes every year for the past five and 
have failed to flush a single snipe. The answers to my 
inquiries regarding the disappearance of the snipe is in- 
variably “salt water,” and when I learned that the ducks, 
canvasbacks, red heads, and others that depend on fresh 
water grasses (wild celery, sago pond weed, etc.), no 
longer frequented the waters of Currituck Sound in great 
numbers on account of the salt water flowing in through 
the Inland Waterway Canal, cutting off their food supply, 
it was reasonable to believe that salt water was also 
affecting the marshes. 

‘While snipe are considered migratory and supposed to 
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visit this particular territory only during 
the winter months, we are inclined to 
ask what effect would this have on snipe 
in other localities. 

I will probably invoke the dissent of ornithologists 
when I say that the Wilson or Jack snipe are not wholly 
migratory. Prior to the opening of the locks which 
allowed salt water to flow into Currituck Sound, I have, 
while bass fishing along the shores of the Sound and its 
tributaries, flushed a great many snipe only to have them 
come flying back with their scaipe-scaipe cry and settle 
into the marshes and give that kuk-kuk-kuk- of the setting 
bird. 

Though I have never scen the young of the snipe in 
the marshes, I have often found their nests in the marsh 
grass with the little brown eggs, from one to four in a 
nest, and once, while riding over a marsh road, saw a 
mother snipe with little ones cross the road in front of 
me. In the mafshes affected by salt water I no longer 
find these nests. 


N addition to the salt water running over the 

marshes, there is another contributing factor to 
this noted decrease, that is the burning of the fresh 
water marshes during the breeding season. Last 
season I walked over a burned fresh water marsh 
and found several nests partly destroyed by fire. | do 
not say that the marsh lands of North or South Caro- 
lina are regular breeding grounds for the Wilson 
Snipe, but the drainage of a great many sections of 
their regular breeding grounds has driven them further 
south to breed. 


Now for the story.’ Just a few days after the opet- 
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ing of the snipe season, al- 
though I had little hope of 
finding snipe in the old snipe 
territory, I decided that I 
would at least look the marsh- 
es over. I had been told by 
fishermen that no snipe had 
been seen during the summer 
months and none in flight 
since the opening of the sea- 
son. But, in a meadow near 
my place, I had seen several 
“spotted sandpipers” and 
thought perhaps if there was 
a flight south a few Wilson 
Snipe might be on the marshes. 

Although I knew the marsh 
grass had been burned off, I 
thought it best to take along the dogs. Not that they 
were necessary for flushing, but they are a great help in 
finding and retrieving, especially in bog and flooded 
areas. Frank Flora, a neighbor of mine who gets a 
thrill out of any sport where guns and dogs are con- 
cerned, and a brother of mine who was on a vacation, 
expressed their willingness to join me in what I explained 
to them might be a “wild goose chase.” 

It was in mid-December, and on a morning as fine as 
one could ask for. It was a distance of three miles via 
the creek to the river marshes. We packed the outboard 
down to the skiff, loaded in the dogs and guns, and 
though we noticed a thin skim of ice at the creek land- 
ing, we thought it would be open after we went down 
the creek a short distance. I cranked the motor and we 


began smashing through the ice. 
After about a quarter of a mile, I noticed that the 
boat was not making the headway that we started out 


with and found that the ice from the freeze just prior to 
the present cold snap had never broken up. The night- 
before-freeze had sealed the creek tight as a jug and 
when we examined the boat we found that the ice had 
almost cut through. The only thing to do was to start 
back. 

Upon reaching the landing, Frank and Doc (my 
brother), who hated to be outdone, suggested that we 
walk out to the marshes. A three-mile walk along a 
creek bank overgrown with alders, willows, and needle 
briers, was far from my idea of an evening’s outing and 
I was filling my lungs with air preparatory to putting 
up a strenuous argument against it when along came 
“Coon Simpson,” a trapper who stutteringly remarked, 
“Wha-wha-wha-Why don-don-don-don’t you fel-fel-fel- 
fellers go on the mar-mar-marshes after them sni-sni- 
snipe. The whole da-da-darn place is full of ’em.” 

That settled it. All the oration of Mark Anthony 
couldn’t have argued those fellows out of going to that 
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marsh. “Taint fur. C’m on,” 
urged Frank. 

“Aw c’m on, don’t be so 
d— lazy,” added Doc and 
away we went. 

We didn’t take the creek 
bank but followed the edge of 
the fields and woods until we 
struck an old tram road that 
led to the marshes. The go- 
ing wasn't half as bad as I ex- 
pected. We had barely 
reached the marsh when a pair 
of mallards took the air. I 
was using my 16 and didn’t 
have the slightest idea of tak- 
ing a shot at them as they rose 
full fifty yards from us. Not 
so with Frank, he swung his old 12 to bear on them and 
BANG, one of them tumbled out. 

The dogs we kept at heel, and they were glad enough 
to stay there. Burned over marsh may be a fine harbor 
for Jack-snipe, but it is far from a dog’s idea of a race 
course. The burned stubble of the heavy rushes were 
almost razorlike in sharpness and the dogs picked their 
way with great care. 

We scattered out so as to cover as much of the terri- 
tory as possible in hopes that we would find the snipe 
if they were there. We made our way to the river’s 
edge and to a point where a small creek makes into the 
river, and the marsh is under water at flood tide. 


HERE were still several pools, and here the fire 

had skipped about and left patches of unburned 
rushes and marsh grass. In this we flushed three snipe, 
two of which scaiped their way to safety. Frank was the 
lucky dog. 

We tramped until we were sure there were no snipe 
on the marshes. Right then is when Frank paid his re- 
spects in glowing terms to “Coon Simpson” for saying the 
marsh was full of them. 

We then started back along the same route and were 
within about a mile of home when Frank suggested that 
we make a detour so as to reach a branch known as 
Bright’s Gut. ‘“There’s snipe around that branch,” 
Frank said with a spirit of conviction. 

I have hunted with Frank off and on over a period of 
ten years. His knowledge of the haunts of game birds is 
profound, at times it is almost uncanny, and I did not 
hesitate to detour to the branch. 

It was certainly a likely-looking place for snipe: The 
dogs, Prince and Mutt were back in their kingdom. 
There were no rush stubbles to hurt their feet so I let 
them hunt the branch just to see how they would act if 

(Continued on page 731) 


The marsh fishermen are well posted as to the best places for snipe. 





Sporting Reminiscences 


Part Four—A Deer and Turkey Hunt 


E met Jim at the boat- 
landing, where he 
stepped into the water 


trying to get ashore. 

“Chon has killed a bear! 
him. I don’t know,” he said. 
guess he killed him.” 

Albert and I had enough to do to look gravely con- 
cerned, for we had heard the noises and the shot. But 
we didn’t believe that John was in any danger. Our 
indifference irritated Jim. 

“Let the good-for-nothing roustabout take care of 
himself,” Albert said. “He has his gun and no bear 
could kill him without making him holler. Why didn’t 
you help him? Where is your gun?” 

“I lost it. I shot a duck and waded out to get him. 


Mebbe the bear has killed 
“You hear that shot! I 


‘ 


Mr. Frank Billmeyer 
with a 15-pound wild 
turkey, killed in the 
mountains of Allegany 
County, Maryland. 


Nelson Edwards. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS_ When I got back my rifle was 


find her a’tall. 

Then the bear commenced to 
growl in a big holler log. I see his eyes shine in the 
dark. He bumped his back against the top and the log 
shakes. I got away from there and he chased me up a 
tree before I get to the boat. Of course I seen him, big 
bear with a black head and yellow back. Every time 
he jumps his tail flops up. I only looked back once’t, but 
he is coming faster than I could run. I been up that tree 
a long time. Nobody come ’til Chon shot the bear. | 
got down and come for help. If Chon didn’t kill the 
bear he is up a tree himself.” 

Albert looked at Jim speculatively. I knew he was 
wondering how much fright could make a man see where 
there was nothing to be seen. 

“Did you see any bears, Jim, after the one in the log!” 

“Not for a while,” Jim admitted, “but I hear plenty 
growl, bad growls, bear is mad because he couldn’t get 
me. Then I hear more varmints in the brush, one how!s 
like a wolf, one laughs like a hyena, and one is a painter, 
screams, who-o-o-ah-ea-a, just like a crazy woman.” 

“I know,” agreed Albert. “We heard that. But did 
you see anything, Jim, plain, with your own eyes?” 

“Sure,” declared Jim, “I seen ’em. What you reckon 
keeps me up in that tree so long? I could see five, six 
bears in the brush, mebbe more, rootin’ around in the 
leaves. By and by a big one comes, a red one, big as a 
cow,” and Jim raised his hand to four feet. ‘‘Mebbe he 
was the painter, a red one and the others was black.” 

“Why didn’t you yell at them, Jim,” I ventured. “I 
have heard that the human voice would scare a wild 
animal.” 

“Not no human voice up a tree won’t. You could 
swear at ’em, and they wouldn’t no more listen than 
they would to preaching. Give me a gun. I got to 
help Chon.” 

“No; I'll go,” I said. I didn’t want Albert to go, 
because I could read in his face that John was in for a 
sharp lecture. Looking across, I saw John standing on 
the farther shore, holding up something which I took to 
be a turkey. “There he is now!” I exclaimed. “He is 
all right and has the bear.” 

John was still red-faced and chuckling when I got to 
him. “I had to have some fun because he made me lose 
the turkeys,” John explained. “We found the turkeys 
and were crawling up on ’em, when Jim let his rifle go 
off accidentally. He got up and chased them turks clear 
across the lake. I tried to get around the end of it after 
them but it was too far. On the way back, I was close 
to Jim when he shot the duck. You know what would 
happen to the rifle and what was in the log.” 

“Did you chase him, John?” 

“Yep. On all fours. He only looked back once. 
Then I hid and made funny noises—would have been 
funny to anybody except Jim. Every time he told the 
bear what he would do to him if he had his riiie, | 
laughed out loud. Jim thought that was only a new bear 
sound. I got tired and went to sleep.” 

“But he says that he saw five or six bears.” 

“So did I. When I waked up a gang of stray hogs, 
big fellows were rooting all around.” 


(Continued on page 725) 
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Jumping Bass 


Angling in New Brunswick’s Most Prolific Small-Mouth Waters 





F you are a fisherman and love 
the small-mouth bass, take 
the time to spend a week at 

Palfrey Lake, New Brunswick, 
just over the line from Vance- 
boro, Me. ih, 

No automobile can puncture the ay 
quietude or poison the clean air of ™ 
this anglers’ paradise as its shores 
are approachable by water only 
and after a sojourn within its sa- 
cred precincts it is impossible to un- 
derstand why there are not more 
havens to harbor both men and 
women who are devotees of the 
rod and reel; for there are few 
waters in the east, as accessible, 
which are so favored by the valiant 
and fighting small-mouths. 

June is the best time for the caster as the bass’ eager- 
ness for the fly seems to gradually fade away after July 
Ist and they are then more successfully lured through 
bait-casting or trolling. The Brown Hackle, Montreal, 
Parmachenee Belle, Royal Coachman or any fly with 
plenty of red in it are more or less useful- but the fly par 
excellence is the Red Ibis—and the brighter the red, the 
better. 

A well-known, expert caster had preceded us by a 
week or so and the record he left would have been hard 
to believe had it not been for the number of witnesses 
as equally surprised as the sportsman. 

On account of the wind, always more prevalent on a 
lake than in a protected brook, more satisfaction and 
greater accuracy may be enjoyed, by the average man, if 
he uses a heavy rod with a correspondingly heavy line. 
The usual trout outfit is effective in calm weather 
only, 
These waters are dotted with numerous small islands 
with rocky shores which shelve off into cool stony depths 
and a caster can have the time of his life, on a good day 
(and most of them are), on the lee side, in an average 
wind. 

The bass at Palfrey Lake do not run “large” (a tricky 
word, as most men, even unconsciously, overestimate their 
catch). Francis Bacon, the great English philosopher, 
some three-hundred years ago, once wrote “The imagina- 
tion may be the greatest enemy of the intellect.” We 
brought in four one evening, the best of the day’s run and 
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Lunch on Toda’s Island. 





not more than an hour out of the 
water. They averaged two pounds 
and fifteen inches in length, a ma- 
jority present estimating consider- 
ably larger figures. Occasionally 
a three-pounder or bigger one is 
landed amid general rejoicings and 
oe eee congratulations; but no one has 
the right to underestimate the 
gameness and fighting qualities of 
these fish in Palfrey, whatever 
their size; not, at least, until he 
has hooked into one. 

To the “‘dyed-in-the-wool” caster 
it may sound sacrilegious to ven- 
ture the statement that trolling 
for these fish is not far behind in 
interest and excitement, if at all. 
It is all in the point of view and 
somewhat dependent on the time of the season. Many of 
us do not relish swinging a rod all day with no or poor 
results, especially when we know that first-class sport is 
at hand through other methods. Be that as it may, it is 
well worth while to try trolling. 

We used a small nickel spinner with a modification of 
the Parmachenee Belle on the shank of the hook and it 
certainly brought home the bacon. 

With one-hundred and fifty feet of line trailing out 
behind the canoe’s stern, as the guide quietly paddles, 
there is a wonderful thrill accompanying the strike which 
is immediately followed by the first jump, as the bass 
breaks water—so far astern that it seems doubtful if it is 
really attached to the line. From that time until the 
catch is netted, there is more or less of a circus which 
demands the strictest attention. 

One of my performers, at once after hitting the spin- 
ner, made six successive leaps, disappearing head first, tail 
first and sideways, shaking his head savagely each time, 
while in the air—something for a “tired business man” 
to look at (not excluding George White’s Scandals). 

Many of us have heard of the 3-foot aerial detour of 
the black bass, but, of course, these scrappers did nothing 
of that kind. From twelve to twenty inches was a rea- 
sonable estimate, I should judge, and thax doesn’t dullen 
the performance one iota. 

The fish above mentioned cut some very pretty capers 
twice more, in a somewhat lesser degree and at twenty 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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FOREST AND STREAM MEASURES 
WIN SUPPORT 


"T= editorial policy of Forest AND STREAM has 


been and will continue to be directed toward the 

establishment of inviolate sanctuaries for migratory 
birds by direct appropriation from the Treasury of the 
United States. We have opposed and will continue to 
oppose all federal legislation designed to take from the 
states and place in the hands of federal bureaus for dis- 
bursement any part of the game taxes collected within 
the states. 

These two principles of government are recognized in 
the Norbeck Game Refuge Bill. This bill passed the 
Senate last May with an annual appropriation of one 
million dollars from the National Treasury. The bill 


will come up in the House of Representatives this winter. 
The Committee in charge have individually commented 
upon it favorably. They will, undoubtedly, do so in their 
report to the House. 

The passage of this bill means that the federal govern- 
ment has finally assumed the obligation to finance the 
sanctuaries provided for in our Migratory Bird Law 


Treaty with the Dominion of Canada. It means that the 
Game Commissions of the various states are to be left in 
full control of all the game taxes collected within their 
borders. 

Forest AND STREAM approves of the Norbeck bill 
exactly as it has passed the Senate. It is legislation 
that we have counselled and advocated. We are glad to 
report to the readers of ForREsT AND STREAM whose 
efforts and influence have placed this clean-cut legislation 
in its present position, that the principles for which they 
have labored for five long years have now received the 
unqualified endorsement and support of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners, The Western Association of State Game Com- 
missioners, The Izaak Walton League, The American 
Game Protective Association, The Audubon Society and 
other important conservation organizations. 

The convention of these bodies held at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, authorized the publication of the following report 
under date of September 14th: 


For Wi p Lire SANCTUARIES 
Conservation Agencies in Convention at Seattle Unite 


Their Efforts 


Delegates returning to New York from the Convention 
of the State Game Wardens and Commissioners held at 
Seattle, Washington, report great interest in the plan to 
establish a large system of wild life sanctuaries. A matter 
of paramount interest to all present was the question of 
what stand the Conservation organizations of the United 
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States should take in reference to the two Game Refuge 
Bills pending in the lower House of Congress. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, as Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, after his Committee had given an ex- 
tended hearing on the subject, brought forward the fol- 
lowing resolution which was unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS, in our opinion there exists a great and 
urgent need for the establishment and maintenance of a 
number of inviolate sanctuaries for the protection of 
migratory wild fowl and shore-birds; and 

“WHEREAS, we believe it to be the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government, in carrying out its treaty obligations, to 
make provision for the creation of such reservation areas; 
and 

“WHEREAS, we believe that reservations of this char- 
acter should be acquired and financed by congressional 
appropriations; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners, and the 
Western Association of State Game Commissioners repre- 
senting the official state game departments in twenty-eight 
states which are here present and voting, do hereby jointly 
endorse in principle the , rovisions of the Norbeck Bill as 
approved by the United States Senate in May, 1928; and 
be it further 

“RESOLVED, That to carry out the wishes of this 
joint convention in the matters recited above and to repre- 
sent them and other organizations interested in wild bird 
and animal protection, and for the purpose of representing 
these several organizations in other congressional efforts 
that may be undertaken, looking for the further protection 
of our wild mammals an birds, the.e be and there is here 
created the “National Committee on Wild Life Legisla- 
tion” consisting of eleven members to be selected as fol- 
lows: 

“One to be appointed by each of the following organi- 
zations: International Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners; Western Association of 
State Game Commissioners; The American Forestry 
Association; American Game Protective Association; 
Izaak Walton League of America; and the National 
Association of Audubon Societies; and that this Commit- 
tee so created shall have power to add to its number five 
additional members selected at large throughout the 
United States.” 

By a resolution of the convention, the Committee was 
given a hearty vote of thanks for working out and pre- 
senting a plan whereby all the national organizations 
actively interested in Wild Life Protection can work 
together as a permanent national committee on Federal 
legislation. Lack of unity among such organizations in 
the past has proved on various occasions to be harmful to 
the cause they represent. It is believed that by this newly 
planned effort for cooperation, unity of feeling will be 
developed to a point never heretofore known. 

Several members of the Committee have met and a 
temporary organization has been effected, with Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, President of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies as Chairman, and Seth Gordon of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Secretary. 


sf SF SZ 
KILLING DOVES IN THEIR NESTING 
SEASON 
HE Biological Survey has worked out a new 
; method of game protection that has been defined 
as “The Split System” and has been described ‘by 
the department as follows: 
Spit SEASON ON Doves IN CERTAIN SOUTHERN STATES 


Recent changes approved by the President in the regula- 
tions under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, which is 
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enforced by the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United 
States Department: of Agriculture, prescribe the season 
for shooting mourning doves in South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana as from September 1 
to September 30 and from November 20 to January 31. 
This so-called split season is somewhat of a departure in 
fixing open seasons, and is the result of numerous efforts 
to please the sportsmen of the states affected and at the 
same time to provide adequate protection for the birds. 
Conditions differ in the northern and southern sections of 


some of these states, and nearly every season on doves that - 


has been prescribed has been unsatisfactory to certain 
sections. The Biological Survey is of the opinion that 
this new split season, which provides a smaller number of 
days for shooting than the old single season, will prove 
satisfactory to a majority concerned. 

In Georgia the season on doves will be from October 
16 to January 31. This date would have been included 
in the new split season except for the fact that a conflict 
with state law would result, whereby the privileges of the 
hunters would be curtailed the coming Fall. At the 
request of the state game authorities the split season will 
not be adopted for Georgia until after the Legislature has 
made the necessary change in the state law. In Florida 
the state law does not permit the killing of mourning 
doves in that state until November 20, except in the coun- 
ties of Brevard, Dade and Monroe. 

The Migratory Bird Treaty Act provides that mourn- 
ing doves may not be killed from sunset to one-half hour 
before sunrise. In a number of instances United States 
game protectors have found hunters killing mourning 
doves previous to one-half hour before sunrise when it was 
almost dark, who pleaded ignorance of the law when 
arraigned in Federal court. 


The naturalists in Washington intrusted’ with the pro- 
tection of the doves have evidently overlooked the fact 
that in the states to which the “Split System” is to be 


_ applied, doves have two separate mating seasons—the first 


in April and the second in late August or early September. 


ForEST AND STREAM believes that the Biological 
Survey has made a serious mistake in permitting the shoot- 
ing of doves during the mating season. The fact that it 
is for a limited period in no way mitigates the seriousness 
of the principle involved. The public conscience today is 
fully aroused to the moral responsibility of protecting 
bird life. It will not tolerate the killing of parent birds 
during the period in which they are raising their young. 

The Biological Survey further states that its reason for 
permitting the killing of doves at a period in their lives 
when scientific knowledge, good sportsmanship and ethics 
of civilization demands th t they should be given further 
protection is simply “‘an effort to please the sportsmen of 


the states affected.” 
s&s SS 


JOHN B. BURNHAM 
Te retirement of John B. Burnham as President 


of the American Game Protective Association has 

been announced. -Mr. Burnham for a quarter of 
a century has been an outstanding leader in the cause of 
conservation. All men have not agreed with some of the 
measures he has advocated, but all men will agree that he 
has been an indefatigable worker, capable of and willing 
to make any sacrifice for those things in which he believed. 
It is the recognition of these qualities and his admirable 
courage that has established his leadership and gained him 
the confidence and personal devotion of earnest conserva- 
tionists and game commissioners in every section of the 
country as well as one of the widest circle of friends of 
any sportsman of the day. ; . 
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Mr. Burnham’s name will always be intimately associ- 
ated with that admirable piece of legislation, the Migra- 
tory Bird Law. The work he has done in arousing public 
interest in wild life and in coordinating various conserva- 
tion bodies into a workable national force has had a far 
reaching influence greater than can be appreciated at the 
present time. It is impossible to visualize or consider Mr. 
Burnham as separated for more than a brief interval from 
a work that he knows so well and a cause that he has so 


ably served. 
st ss 


HEATH HENS, HAWKS AND PARASITES 
"T= heath hen of the New England seaboard is 


steadily approaching extinction despite the fact 

that the birds now living are guarded by special 
wardens and ornithologists have been detailed to study 
their habits in hopes of suggesting something that would 
save them. The general opinion is that the flocks are so 
closely related that natural powers of reproduction have 
become extinguished. The following letter from Mr. 
Abbot who has a first hand knowledge of these hand- 
some birds throws an interesting angle on the situation. 


Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
Sir: 

The tragic but inevitable extinction of the heath hen 
in Martha’s Vineyard may be owing to a cause little 
suspected by its friends. 

Some northern sportsmen, who controlled 4,000 acres 
of quail territory in South Carolina, to increase the 
supply of their favorite game bird, caused all the local 
and visiting hawks to be poisoned, trapped and shot by the 
wardens. 

When the season opened in November, to their aston- 
ishment they found not more, but far less quail than 
ever before. 

It seems a parasitic insect every few years attacks these 
birds and burrows under the skin of their necks which 
weakens the first quail it finds, and unless this bird— 
weakened in flight, and so a “trailer” when the bevy 
rises—is caught by a hawk the parasite spreads from one 
neck to another until the whole flock is diseased and dies 
from exhaustion; for quail roost at night on the ground 
in circles, head out. 

If the balance of nature is not disturbed by man the 
hawk catches the first weak bird and so the paradox is 
true that the foe of the individual becomes the savior 
of the species. 

Nature, let alone, will always aid the survival of the 
fittest by destroying the unfit—which is Nietzsche’s ideal 
realized in the kingdom of beasts and birds; for 
Nietzsche was as cruel as Nature. 

A sort of Jesuit among philosophers who believed the 
end—the superman—justified any means. 

Now if it can be shown that a parasite attacks the 
heath hen I believe the destruction of all of its natural 


enemies by man is the cause of its own extinction. 
Henry W. Assor. 


es ss 
THE SPORTSMAN’S ANSWER 


HEN the sportsmen begin to appeal to their 
various state legislatures for direct appropria- 
tions for the protection of song and game birds 
it will be well to get the cooperation of the sentimental- 
ists and the agriculturists in backing the measures. _ 
Oftentimes we will hear critics saying that the sports- 
men are merely endeavoring to perpetuate wild life that 
they may kill. Very true, but what are the other lovers 
of Nature doing to protect non-game species? 





Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


“Improving” the Under and Over Gun 


GERMAN maker, Krieghoff, writes to me that 
A he has worked out a much improved form of the 

under and over gun in that the barrels are piv- 
oted at a point between them and not at the bottom as 
with the ordinary design, which in turn makes a high, 
clumsy frame necessary. 

The maker claims several advantages. 

Mr. Krieghoff has overlooked the fact that for fifteen 
years Boss, Churchill and Woodward—three of the great 
London builders—have been hinging and locking their 
under and over guns at this point. 

Photos sent with the letter show that the frame or 
rather the barrel assembly of the ordinary under and 


over measures 
about 73 mm. 
from rib to un- 
der lug while with 
the new design 
the distance is 
53 mm., or near- 
ly an inch less. 
Apparently a 
logical improve- 
ment—in a gun 
that is assuredly 
very much open 
to improvement. 
Personally, I 
have yet to see 
why folks get so 
het up and fe- 
vered about this 
sort of gun—and 
I have shot lots 
of them. They 
do give you one 
barrel or rib to 
sight over, but it 
just happens that 
I Jike the line 
down the two 
barrels of a dou- 
ble gun, particu- 
larly the 20. The 
fellow who wants 
to see only a nar- 
row rib ought to 
buy him an Ith- 
aca with their 
high ventilated 


Urrer—“Im proved” type under and over, with pivot between barrels. 
LoweR—Ordinary type under and over; nearly inch higher frame than the later gun. 
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rib on their double gun. It does have some virtue for 
standard clay bird shooting. 

Mechanically the under and over has a lot against it, 
wide movement to open lower barrel, complicated locks 
which are often arranged to hit slaunchwise around the 
central-top lever post, difference in lock time of upper 
and lower hammers, high and weaker frame at the 
“angle” at the standing breech, and general tendency to 
spend much of its time in a busted-down condition. 


Doubling Shotguns 


Speaking of shotguns, did you ever own one that would 
present to you both barrels when you ordered only one? 

It is a trick 
that is highly 
humorous to ev- 
erybody but the 
fellow most inti- 
mately concerned 
and is most prev- 
alent with single- 
trigger guns. 
However it is by 
no means con- 
fined to this one- 
trigger sort of 
fowling piece but 
sometimes occurs 
cheerfully in 
guns_ with the 
full assortment 
of triggers. 

The trouble is 
due, of course, to 
the leap of the 
unfired trigger 
against the scar, 
in the violent re- 
coil. 

One German 
maker, Simson, 
put a hinged 
front trigger on 
his double guns 
with the laudable 
idea of prevent- 
ing it from goug- 
ing the trigger 
finger when pull- 
ing rear trigger. 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK—with SUPER-X 





for 


t it, 
ocks 
the 
pper 
the 
y to 


ould 
one ? 
trick 
ghly 
ev- 
the 
inti- 
rned 
yrev- 
igle- 
uns. SS. 
s by Loh, ) or 

-” i ere S WHY I can pick ’em off 


of 


he at long distances with so few cripples, 
a George. ... The shot in this Western 


— Cre Super-X long-range load hold to- 
7 | . gether as they travel through the 
“ air, instead of stringing out. It means 
i: wens aaah tee that more pellets reach the bird.” 


Ie! 
Once you've shot alongside a fel- 


low who's pulling down ducks or 
geese so far away you don't even 


man raise a gun, youl! know it’s time to 
son, switch to Super-X. 
an As a field load, Western Xpert 
ye shells are in a class by themselves. 

on Smokeless. Uniform. Dependable. 

Top quality at a popular price. 

yuns Write for descriptive literature, in- 
able cluding Captain Askin’s booklet on 
able Western Super-X, 
ent- ’ $ iti 
wae) World’s Champion Ammunition 

g ‘ 
gger WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 7# 71148 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 7 7 pioboken, Bi} oo Mecisco, Cals 
pull- Lubaloy Qubricating alloy) cartridges are the last word in modern rifle ammunition. Lubaloy Open-point Expanding and Boat-tail bullets are 
er. the choice of many big game expeditions. Wusrern Lubaloy .22's are greaseless. Non-Corrosive. Keep you and your gun clean. Try them! 
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unting Clothes 


Bie \ 
~ for guaranteed 


hunting trip 
less of weath- 

er. Swish thru the 

& sopping under- 


warm, comfort- 
able and dry in a 
RED HEAD 


M. For comfort you can’t 
beat aREDHEADBRAND 
Hunting Coat. Large 

/ and roomy. Plenty of 
freedom for a good 

é shot. And a bear for 

"4 wear. Look for the RED 

* HEAD BRANDéuarantee 
tag—it assures youcom- 
plete satisfaction. Sold 
by leading sporting 

goods and hardware 


dealers ev: here. 
Ask your dealer to 
show you this dan- 
dy coat today. 


Write today for free circular describ- 

ing complete line of RED HEAD 

BRAND Hunting Clothes, Gun Cases, 

and canvas and leather eauibment. 
Ask for circular No. FOS. 


ALWARD- ANDERSON -SOUTHARD co. 
inc. 
925-29 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


RED HEAD WILL RAIN SHED 


LWAYS after shoot- 
ing use Hoppe’s Ni- 
tro Powder Solvent No. 
9 to clean your gun’s bore 
and prevent rust. Needed 
no matter what ammu- 
nition you shoot. 
Send 10c. in Give the working parts 
— 8 few drops of Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. For gen- 
eral rust prevention, swab with Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease. Ask your Dealer. 


Valuable ‘‘Guide for Gun Owners” sent FREE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 N. 8th Street _ Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELD ATA SRA ALTER A TIED I REE ACERT CSOD 
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However, this improvement was greet- 
ed by a pleasing number of instances in 
which this trick-trigger would fire the 
barrel without any attention on your part 
other than to load it. 

The trouble was found to lie in the in- 
ertia of the hinged portion—or in its mo- 
mentum as you want to figure it out. In 
any event the shotgun comes back smartly 
against the shoulder, imparting, of course, 
this recoil velocity to the hinged trigger. 
Then the gun stops, and bounces forward 
a bit from the resilient shoulder, while 
the hinged trigger continues to the rear 
and pulls the sear out of bent. 

The Germans got around this by using 
a light alloy instead of steel and thus de- 
prived the trigger of enough energy to 
snap the sear out of its notch. 

Of course there is one infallible way to 
prevent the pulling of the front trigger 
firing the second barrel. That is to shoot 
the second barrel first. However, it is 
the part of discretion to send the gun to 
the factory and let them check up on the 
works, The gun might take to firing the 
first barrel when you pulled the rear trig- 
ger and when both get to this stage you 
are out of luck. 


An Early Version of Skeet? 


Some chap sends to me a blue print 
from Manila (Philippine Islands—not 
wrapping paper) made along about 1922, 
which seems to antedate to some extent 
the noble game of Skeet. There is a 
marked similarity, except that they stuck 
to the one automatic trap around which 
the shooters played ring-a-round-a-rosy 
instead of having two traps. The print 
might suggest a modification of the “bust 
’em all day” game to clubs owning a reg- 
ular trap but fed up on the old stuff. 

A little joker attaching to changing the 
noble old sixteen yard clay-bird grinding 
machine to any form of practical or field 
shooting is that a lot of the guns these 
hard-boiled brothers use are distinctly not 
adapted to this sort of thing. 

Most of them are too long, lots of them 
are too straight and some of them have 


| cuckoo butt plates of deep recess and un- 


natural shape to ensure that the butt be 
placed exactly the same each time to the 
shoulder. I shot one the other day, owned 
and used by a noted trap man and mem- 
ber of one of our Olympic trapshooting 
teams. It didn’t require over two minutes 
to get wriggled into the thing and when 
you were so wriggled and with your head 
down on the stock you could still see over 
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a cigar laid on the rib at the breech, and 
probably the box the cigar came in. 

It was a cinch you could not undershoot 
with that gun, but it was not a cinch you 
could not overshoot where the birds 
didn’t kindly climb right up into your 
pattern a la regulation sixteen-yard stuff. 

Some of the guns are getting as arti- 
ficial as the game itself. 

Most men do better with straight 
stocks, but this does not mean with stocks 
one-half inch too long, and made worse by 
other freak and pet designs. 

Regulation trapshooting makes use of 
shotguns, but seems to have little in com- 
mon with shotgun shooting. 


And Once More the Swiss 
Trimmed Us 


Well, by gum, if that Swiss outfit didn’t 
take our own hand-picked and_hard- 
crained tickle-trigger rifle team to another 
cleaning, this time at Amsterdam. 

So far as our team is concerned it 
might as well have stayed at Potterdam, 
Rotterdam or Yuba Dam. The name of 
the town may help us get started in ex- 
pressing our feelings, but locations don’t 
seem to mean much to the Swiss when 
they meet up with this American outfit. 

Not only did the makers of watches 
which no American jeweler can ever fix 
beat our picked team, but a lot of Swedes 
horned in on the deal, and tied our team 
total, then outranked them on this tie 
and taking second. As you can eventu- 
ally figure out this put the American Free 
Rifle Team in third spot, pretty darn near 
not winning placing or showing. 

This here catastrophe which occurred 
fate in July is putting matters on a serious 
basis. We had removed so many alibis 
for this year that we sort of got crowded 
into a corner and it is going to take some 
lovely side-stepping to get out of it. 

Having licked the Swiss three consecu- 
tive times up to and including 1924 in 
these European International Rifle Union’ 
matches at 300 meters, we cheerfully ad- 
mitted that our teams won through their 
superior marksmanship in spite of having 
slower rifle actions, crude palm rests, 
bum set-rests and everything. 

However, when our next team showed 
up in Europe in 1926 with better actions, 
better triggers, better palm rests and the 
like, the Swiss aggregation shot circles 
around them. 

So the boys came home and checked off 


SNIPE Fly AT ANY ANGLE 


' 
All birds pulled 
without call 


“. 
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o” 
Shells yaety 
- -O--- 


16 ¥d. Stands 


Manila snipe and duck shoot. 
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NO. 1 OF A SERIES OF 


TOP SHOT WAD 


FILLING WADS 
BETWEEN POWDER 
AND SHOT 


ey x 


SMOKELESS 
POWDER. 


> 


te 


yas Ss 


BRASS HEAD 
CONTAINING 
PRIMER. 


What goes into 


BVIOUSLY, what goes into your shot-shells 

determines their performance. The components 
required to make shotgun shells aze by no means 
merely the tangible materials—shot, wads, powder, 
percussion cap and case. Even more important than 
the components are those intangible elements of ex- 
perience and skill of employes, the knowledge of 
ballistic engineers, and the integrity and intelligence 
of the manufacturers. 

We propose to outline in a series of advertisements 
—(this is the first)—the imtangible but all-important 
elements determining the quality of the powder in 
the shells you buy. We shall take you, with the 
camera's assistance, through the laboratories of the 
du Pont Company. In these visits you may see ho 
carefully the ultimate performances of 
du Pont Smokeless Shotgun Powders are 
definitely insured before they leave our 
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TALKS ON AMMUNITION 


QUALITY 


your shot-shells? 


powder mills, see how uniformity is guaranteed. 

Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because its ballistic qualities con- 
tribute so largely to the superiority of the ammuni- 
tion, and the consequent success of its users. To 
maintain these standards of excellence, the ammu- 
nition companies will continue to load those powders 
ensuring the best ammunition possible for a specified 


purpose. 

- The du Pont Company, with its experiences of 126 
years and its present resources, can supply to ammuni- 
tion companies the type and quality of powders re- 
quired to maintain the reputation of ammunition 
manufacturers and the confidence of the shooters. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
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lefever 


uns 


Want a Gun in a Hurry? 


Lefever expects to’ fill 

orders ebpntay Shey 

ingle- mmierfiess 
“Laven $16.00 

Double Ham- 

.. merless Le- 


so) «fevers 
'*y $28.25 


“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14 Ithaca, N. Y. 


The BULL’S EYE 


for XMAS 


Made by _ shooters 
of national reputa- 
tion. Each pistol 
tested by an Olym- 
pic Team man. 
Guaranteed to 
group in % inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
order use them for practice 
and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 


yy 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra J 
ammunition. $3.00 prepaid 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG.CO. = rawiings.¥ 


TARGET 
PISTOL 
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eleven alibis out of the thirty-nine differ- 
ent varieties every rifle shooter is al- 
lowed. 

Next year they went across with most 
of the eleven eliminated and got just as 
enthusiastic a licking as ever. Now this 
was getting sort of tough when we had 
been admitting that the Yankee is a natu- 
ral-born_ rifle shot and all you had to do 
was to gather in the right number for a 
team and ship them anywhere any time. 


So the powers that be got out a,micgo- | 
acppe and went into just what the Switger,”’- 


‘uSed inthe way of equipment, lipw he 
was -trained, what he drank, if. anything, 
zendeven how he held his mouth when 
giving the final tickle to his set-trigger. 


With this information the team was 
picked out before it had quit snowing at 
Quantico, which means any time up to the 
Fourth of July. The finest of Swiss Mar- 
tini actions were procured, the velocity of 
our ammunition stepped up to prevent its 
being blown out the one-eighth inch it 
had been blown the year before. 


~~ Some of the Swiss items could not be 


duplicated, one of them climate, the other 
the matter of what they drank. Too bad. 

Anyhow the hardest-boiled gang of 
free-rifle shots ever gathered under the 
Yankee free rifle team shield got on the 
boat and went to Amsterdam—and came 
out of the cloud of dust something like 
eighty points behind the Swiss. Not only 
this but our boys didn’t win anything in 
the individual matches. 

We've got to quit cutting out these 
points of difference in equipment and 
things. If we don’t some of these days 
we are going to have to come right out 
and admit that the Swiss win because 
they are better rifle shots at that particu- 
lar game. 

Having shot against the Swiss and 
studied their methods in 1913, and having 
been an officer of a rifle team in 1924, 
which included a lot of Free Rifle Team 
men, I remarked in another paper three 
years ago that we were in for a tough 
ride in the future. That the Swiss had 
studied our use of the rifle sling—un- 
known to them—our prone position and 
our team coaching methods and had mas- 
tered all of them while we had not im- 
proved to any extent by our study of the 
Swiss and their habits. Now that both 
sides know the ropes the matter has set- 
tled down to which is the best rifle team, 
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.and not whether either side knows a lot 


of nice little tricks to which the other side 
is not “hep.” 


Eighty Per Cent British Guns 


There seems to be a general belief ip 
this country that the foreign gunmakers 
can’t make guns that shcot with our own, 
particularly with the later 80 per cent 
Magnum and Super boys. Generally 


_ speaking, there is some basis for this be- 
“ligf in poor shooting foreign guns, some 


of.it due to their open bored game-guns, 
some to their shorter chambers often used 
in error with our long shells and some of 
it due to the fact that few foreign guns 
are made purposely to shoot huge loads 
of shot with our new powders. 
However,.W. W. Greener wrote to me 
the other day that “We certainly do make 
some exceptionally fine shooting three- 
inch case guns and with No. 4 shot have 
no difficulty in getting 80 per cent pat- 
terns.” Evidently our own Supers have 
no secrets from the old British firm. 
“However,” ‘continues Greener, “one 
maker will glibly guarantee 80 per cent 
patterns with small shot which we know 
from our own experience. cannot possibly 
be obtained under standard conditions. 
As you know there is no difficulty in get- 
ting better than 80 per cent patterns with 
carefully adjusted loads, but you want to 
remember that the sportsman cannot ob- 
tain such loads or such conditions as gen- 
erally applied to these tests.” 
However, the farther the buyer fails to 
get his ordered 80 per cent gun the more 
ducks will he be likely..to kill. These 
ultra-close shooting Magnum type of guns 
are for specialists and for special occa- 
sions. The average man will kill him a 
lot more ducks with 60 to 70 per cent bar- 
rels and number seven shot. As a matter 
of fact, up to fifty yards the plain ordinary 
trapload of seven and one-half is about as 
— a duck load as you are likely to 
nd. 


One Man’s Sighting is Another 
Man’s Missing 


“Colonel Whelen states that telescope 
makers should sight in their scopes,” re- 
marks Dr. Noske, maker of a line of 
scopes and mounts. “I cannot agree with 
him. For instance, I believe that his eyes 


You Pack a Mighty Wallop When You Shoot An 


L.C.SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


GAME AND TRAP GUNS, $40 to $1,125 


for the combination of — Smith-bored barrels and 
urls a close-patterned charge 

that makes clean kills consistently at 80 yards. 
Such smashing impact at such extra range is pecu- 


and high-power 3” shells 


liarly L. C. Smith. 


Specifications: 


30” or 32” barrels; 3” chamber Automatic or non- 


Trigger. 
814 pounds. 


automatic ejector. 
Selected walnut stock and forend. Hand 
checkered pistol, half-pistol or straight grip. 8 to 


Two triggers or Hunter One- 


Consider this message an invitation to examine your 


dealer's stock. 
Booklet L41. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York 


Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


If it isn’t complete, write for our 


Fulton, N. Y. 


An L. C. Smith Gun Won the 1927-1928 Grand Americans 
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are myopic, mine are hyperopic. If I 
sight in his rifle [ must wear glasses that 
put my eyes into the same condition as 
his. Unless the maker and customer have 
normal eyes or their peculiarities are the 
same, certainly the maker cannot sight in 
the glass for the customer and all the 
shooting is done for no. purpose.” 


Questions and Answers 


Gun Epbitor—Recently, in looking up some | 


references on high velocity firearms, I read 
your very interesting article on “High Speed 
Bullets and. What They Po,” in the Technical 


World in March, 1915, and a number of other | 


articles in the Scientific Americai. 

I wonder if you'll pardon my presumption 
in writing you for some additional information 
on this subject ? 

Several years ago I heard an expert witness 
from New York testify concerning the action 
of high-speed bullets. He said that when a 
bullet reached a sufficient velocity, the heat 
generated by the friction in the barrel and as 
the bullet passed through the air was sufficient 
to render the lead core molten. If unjacketed, 
such a bullet, he said, would in its molten 
state dissipate itself in the air after leaving 
the muzzle, due to the spin imparted by the 
rifling. If in an ordinary copper jacket it 
would, he said, burst on impact, the molten. 
lead dissipating itself in the object struck, in 
tiny particles, 


In your articles you tell of hunters being | « 


astonished to find that some high-speed bullets 
vanished ,after. impact,,.without emerging from 
the body of the deer. You also speak of ex- 
periments in which high-speed bullets seemed 
to vanish after passing through some inches 
of sand. 

My question is this: When the velocity is 
sufficient, does the leaden core actually become 
molten? Is this the explanation of why such 
bullets seem to vanish after impact—because 
the lead is molten, and is dissipated in tiny 
particles in the flesh or sand? And, if this is 
true, is it possible to determine at what 
velocity the leaden core melts? 

Also, would the ordinary copper-jacketed 
bullet such as is used in the .250-3000 Savage 
burst on impact, or would it remain solid, and 
mushroom ? 

I know it seems presumptuous to trouble 
you about this, particularly in view of the fact 
I desire the information to settle an argument 
merely. 

But if you can help me in regard to these 
points, or refer me to some authorities which 
might settle the point, I’ll appreciate your 
courtesy most deeply. 

COLORADO. 


ANSWER—I am quite familiar with the 
molten core theory to which you refer and 
with the source of this theory. 

Unfortunately it was confined to just one 
man, and the discovery did not extend to 
cartridge factories or Government arsenals. I 
fear, therefore, that considerable error lies in 
the notion. There are many arguments 
against the theory and none for it. 

A bullet of 87 grains from the .250 Savage 
will slip through the mild steel plate of %4 
inch thickness, whether the bullet be soft point 
or full jacket. 

, If you can conjure up a vision of a bullet 

ina molten state passing through a half inch 

of mild steel, you have more imagination than 
ave, 

Bullets smash to fragments in the body of 
game, but the fragments, minute in character, 
may be found in the tissue. They tear them- 
selves to small bits in sand—and here we may 
get a partial melting,. but it is due to energy 
being rapidly eonverted into heat, and not 
from any previous bore molten condition. 

I have recovered hundreds of bullets at all 
ranges, in all sorts of mediums, and from all 
sorts of guns during my work in the Army 
and out of it, and have yet to find anything 
to confirm this notion. Neither has any other 
Investigator. 

The hundreds of bullets recovered at the 
D vernment small arms ballistic station at 
oo Fla., in 1920, at which station I was 
ee control officer, showed no signs of 
faving been in a molten state, although recov- 
ered after losing their entire velocity through 
alr resistance at the end of their range. What 

0 you think would happen with a bullet spin- 
ning, say, 2500 R. P. second if the core were 
molten and the base or point of the jacket 
were open, as they must be? 
mimpact of the .250._ This depends upon the 
i it strikes. It does not burst ordi- 
is lik. on striking wood if it is full jacket. It 
— ely to burst on a steel plate, but this is 
ao of a molten condition previous to 

It is my opinion that the theory is bunk. 


Gun EpItor. 
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A precision-built 


gun- - -a FOX — 
for $3650 


The best-paid craftsmen in the gun industry 
build the Fox-Sterlingworth. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern 
equipment, and manufacturing methods refined 
by years of experience make it possible to pro-f 
duce an even better Sterlingworth at a lower | 
price— $36.50. 

To the connoisseur, the results of Fox preci- 
sion building are immediately apparent in the 
finished gun—in the remarkable accuracy of 
fitting, elena and finish. 

Fox-Sterlingworth features include a three- 
piece lock, with integral firing-pin and hammer 
of nickel-steel; a rotary taper bolt that automat- 
ically compensates for wear, so that the gun will 
never “shoot loose”; coil springs throughout ; 
stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
with weatherproof Duco finish ; and a simplified 
construction that uses fewer working parts than 
any other make of double-barrel hammerless gun. 

The Sterlingworth is made in correct types for 
every kind rceaaua in 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 
with barrels 26 to 32 inches in length and any 
desired boring. 

Other Fox Guns are priced at $52.50 and up- 
ward, and may be custom-built to the purchaser’s 
specifgations. They afford.the,finest possible ex- 
amples of modern gunsmithery. | fiat gee 

Theodore Roosevelt said of his Fox, “No- 
better gun was ever made.” 

Choose your Fox at your dealer’s. Write us today for the 

Fox catalog and the booklet “‘ How to Buy a Gun.” 
A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4742 North 18th Street Philadelphia 


FOX PLAY GUN 


“Just like Dad’s big Fox” is this true-to-life min- 
iature for the youngsters—but absolutely harmless. 
The only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. 
Looks and works like a real gun, but it’s safe for even 
a four-year-old. Won’t even break glassware. At all 
sporting goods and toy departments. Send for folder. 
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Martin Johnson’s 
book “Safari” is a 
1928 “best seller.” 
‘“‘Simba,” his 
motion picture 
of African wild 
\ life is the hit 
of Broadway. 
Read Safari 
and see 

Simba. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin John- 
son use Itha- 
cas, in’ darkest. 
Africa, because 
Ithacas are 
always depend- 

able. 
MARTIN JOHNSON Trap and Game Guns 
With his Ichaca $37.50 to $750.00 
Mail the coupon below : 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in cole. 


Hint to huntsmen 


- wad 


PART “ofp every hunter’s outfit 


ought to ‘be # good flashlight. 
Great guns, Man, there are any 
number of things you need it for. 
When you're cleaning your equip- 
ment, how‘ do-you ever really see 
inside a’ tifle-batrel without one? 
How do’. you k know your guns are 
well oiled’ ‘and: ‘pfotected against 
rust? Your ‘Everéa ¥ will be a 
true friend “in - feed, when you 
come home ‘after ‘dark, too. A 
handful of bright light has saved 
many a misstep on a rough trail. 


The flashlight habit was made 
for outdoor mén. Get yourself 
an Eveready and keep it that way 
with Eveready Batteries. Endur- 
ance is their middle name. They’re 
loaded plumb full of daylight. 
They’re packed to the roof with 
power. They must be, to last so 
long. Always get genuine Ever- 
eady Batteries and you'll get an 
extra measure of service. 
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In the Maine woods. 


Clean Kills 


(Continued from page 671) 


party discovered a drop of blood . far 
ahead on a divergent runway when the 
old fellow’s tactics were made clear. 
Eventually we found him. He was still 
alive and might have lived several days 
in misery before. succumbing to the 
wound. 

A deer mortally hit with the first shot 
seldom sticks..to a runway, but. crashes 
blindly in any direction, before he finally 
goes down. -When a blood trail follows a 
runway, you can be pretty sure that al- 
though your, quarry may be in a bad way 
he is nevertheless very likely to give you 
a long chase. 

Still-hunting is a clean vigorous sport, 
and it could be‘ made still cleaner’ if 
everyone who practiced it made a prin- 
ciple of cultivating judgment and control 
and eliminating: carelessness in: the trail- 
ing of a wounded deer, and too hasty de- 
cision over the matter of a possible miss. 


Buck fever is a very real malady, and to 
it is due a lot of bad marksmanship. 
Usually it wears off with experience, for 
pleasurable excitement ought not to mean 
that you should get rattled as well. A 
person with the proper sporting spirit, 
moreover, should prefer to leave the 
woods without his trophy rather than 
make a mess of things by putting in shots 
where they don’t belong. 

It certainly behooves people who desire 
to hunt the whitetail to first learn how to 
handle a rifle with care and shoot with a 
fair amount of accuracy, to absorb proper 
instruction from a qualified source, and 
not to make the mistake of thinking they 
know it all after having killed a deer. If 
they would do these things the number of 
animals wounded annually and left to 
linger and die, would without doubt be 
greatly reduced as well as the yearly toll 
of human lives. 


Hunting the “Ysard” 


(Continued from page 676) 


than medicine. We actually rose earlier 
than on the first day, and attained the 
brink of the lower precipice just one hour 
to the good. But this time I had dis- 
carded underwear, jacket, pack, and 
camera. I carried only the rifle, ammuni- 
tion, and, of course, the pike. Thus light- 


| ened, and refreshed by a night in the 
| barn, I was ready to try again. 
| had become accustomed to dizzy heights, 


My head 


my wind was improving, and in the ex- 


| hilarating ozone of that upper world, I 


feet higher than the first day by noon, and 
were about three quarters of a mile short 
of the “cirque” in which the ravine ends. 
Henri, who had frequentty scrutinized the 
bluffs with the glasses, declared that the 
“ysards” must have left the valley, but 
inexperienced as I was in their habits, I 
urged him to take his telescope and exam- 
ine the shady nooks at the head of the 
chasm. He did so, lying under cover of 
a slab, and at length exclaimed, “An 
‘ysard!’” And then, after another look, 


HEAD LIGHTS 


Light when and where you 
mA want it, for Hunting, Trap- 
) pine. Camping, etc. Car- 

ide Gas,~Double Lens 
and Darkening Door. 

Shines“wherever you look. 

Send'for free Catalog 
Seiliaat oe Light Mfg. Co. 
St., Dept. 9, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Three, four, five, six—yes, seven in the 
band!” They were invisible to the naked 
eye, but taking the glass I could clearly 


| was beginning to find myself at home. 

| This time we ascended the longer but 
less precipitous valley from the lower 
lake, following the stream which leaps see them on a patch of grass half way up 
down from the glaciers, and whose cool the “cirque,” and above the third snow- 
voice had tantalized us while thirsting field. 
in the other valley. Taking it ‘by easy But how could we stalk them? No 
stages, we had ascended fifteen hundred cover intervened, and with their sharp’ 


It will identify you. 
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eyes they would inevitably detect us if 
we crawled forward. Henri said that the 
proper dodge would be to cross the range 
and descend on them from the farther 
side, but that this would take four hours. 
It might be better to climb a spur to the 
right, steal’ as far towards the glacier as 
this would conceal us, and try a shot at 
four hundred yards. 


This plan we never consummated. As 
we were about to start, he caught my 
arm, drawing me -behind a_ boulder. 
“Look!” he whispered. “Another herd.” 
And sure enough; a string of eight su- 
perb chamois came trotting along the 
very ridge which we had hoped to use 
for cover. They swerved east at about 
five hundred yards, and the guide 
thought it best not to hazard a shot. He 
did not think that they had seen us when 
they turned, but that they were traveling. 
It was my impression that they stopped 
short of the mountain wall east of the 
valley, but Henri insisted that such was 
not the case. They were sure, he said, to 
cross the great ridge to the farther side. 
And that he was right was proved in a 
minute, when we saw the “ysards,” now 
specks in the distance, leap one after 
another on the rocks at the foot of the 
precipice, and start to ascend, 


Our best chance would be to circle the 
base of a peak, cross the ridge obliquely, 
and intercept the chamois on the farther 
slope. It was a good idea, and should 
have worked. perfectly, because the game 
passed the heights just where Henri had 
hoped, and headed north. Higher and 
higher we clambered, with loaded rifles, 
and nerves on edge. Spurred by the ex- 
pectation of success I forgot my weak 
legs, and managed to keep at the guide’s 
heels until we were almost at the crest. 
Just short of the top we paused an instant 
to catch our breath sufficiently to hold 
steadily. We were at an elevation of ten 
thousand feet, and the terrain below us 
looked like a wilderness of rocky spires. 
All at once, “Bang! Bang!” rang two 
rifle shots across the divide, and immedi- 
ately afterwards three more. 


For half an hour we had imagined that 
we heard stones dislodged far up among 
the peaks, the merest ghost of sound, but 
had thought it was caused by wandering 
chamois. Now we were undeceived, for 
at the very instant when we were in a 
Position to intercept the band, which was 
passing within easy reach, other hunters 
had fired and frightened the animals to 
the four winds. Nor had we even the 
satisfaction of finding these interlopers 
with our glasses. It was a trying mo- 
ment, but I could not help envying the 
self control of my guide, who limited his 
expostulations to: “Ah, what miserable 
ones, Monsieur! What an ill chance, and 
What bad, bad luck after all your climb- 
ing. If we had only tried just one little 
shot at five hundred yards, we might have 
missed, but what then? Those others 
would not have spoiled all for us.” 


We knew that our hunt was ended. 
That barrage must have alarmed our 
first herd, and driven them clear across 
the divide towards Cauteréts. It would 
take until eight that evening to descend 
to the Pau, and we had food enough only 
for lunch. We regretted not having load- 
eda donkey with a week’s provisions, ‘and 
slept in a stone and turf hut by the lower 
lake with a goat-herder there, or even far- 
ther aloft, where we had found a cave 
under a titanic rock, formerly occupied 
by a shepherd. With an early start every 
Morning, we might have had wonderful 
Sport above the snow-fields. 

Ruefully we spread our remaining food 
on a block of marble nearly thirty feet 
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pF all big game hunting, Winchester is right and 

there’s a right Winchester. This new Model 54, for 
instance, has vel achieved a personality among lovers 
of great rifles for its fine action, power and shooting re- 
sults. There are also Models 53 and 55, 86, 92, 94, 95 


and the self-loading rifles Models 10 and 07—every one 
a proved masterpiece. 
Winchester Staynless Center Fire Cartridges are now 
made in many of the popular Center Fire sporting calibers. 
They adequately protect the bore against rusting and 
pitting and reduce the need of barrel cleaning to the 
absolute minimum. 
Then there’s the Winchester Stainless Steel Barrel, which 
marvelously resists rust both inside and out under the 
most damaging shooting conditions. It gives greatly 
added life and retains its original accuracy undiminished 
over a much longer period. You can have one at mod- 
erate cost for the Winchester rifle or shotgun you now 
have or ordered for your new gun. The stainless barrel 

is another of the great Winchester contributions 

towards gun perfection. 
Send for—The Game—The Gun—The Am- 


munition” — an unusually interesting story of 
the latest gun and ammunition developments. 


Dept. F. S.-2 
WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Send is New V.L.EA " : 
= GUN CATALOG :- 


The ORIGINAL wide =~ 


GARTER 


Always comfortable. 


'.« Thousands of hunters—in all parts of 
U.S. A.—use V.L. & A’s Catalog as a de- 
pendable guide to the Jatest and best in 

. hunting equipment: guns, ammunition, 
clothing, etc. Join them. Save 
money, too. Prompt service. 

Money back guarantee 


Ask for Catalog 73 P 
Von Lengerke & Antoine 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


letes. Sold everywhere. 


35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not 
at your dealer, send 50¢ for pair 
to Dept. D. 
Laylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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across, which lay amid thousands that 
had weathered from a neighboring peak. 
There were a box of sardines, some paté, 
an end of stale cheese, a bit of bread, 
and tepid wine. It was the queerest meal 
I ever ate on a mountain top, but we 
cooled our red wine with snow from the 
glacier, as the “King of the Mountains” 
had advised, and thus managed to eat the 
odd assortment. While munching the dé- 
bris, we noticed on the middle of our 
table, the print of a chamois hoof. The 
animal must have bounded there and 
bounded away again, as there was no 
other mark save where the stone had 
rasped off a bit of horny substance, and 
thus strangely registered a tremendous 
leap. 

onsite in upland matters, I was 
somewhat dismayed at the prospect of 
letting myself down the tiers of precipice 
which separated us from the place where 
we had slept. But Henri always discov- 
ered breaks in the wall less dangerous 
than the rest, with here and there a tus- 
sock of coarse grass or a bush to grasp. It 
proved easy enough to go down, particu- 
larly when I had become used to the long 
staff. 

Before leaving the terrain, the guide 
searched once more for the “ysard” at 
which we had fired the day before. It 
seemed a hopeless quest, but we were 
lucky enough to find the very spot from 
which it had dashed. We then went care- 
fully over every inch of its probable line 
of flight without avail. But just as we 
turned away, a huge vulture flapped up 
from the edge of a pit, and there we 
found the chamois wedged between two 
rocks in such a position that not even 
the birds could get at it. 

It proved a superb specimen, undoubt- 
edly one of those old bucks that live by 
themselves all summer and fall. From a 
distance one never realizes how large an 
“ysard” may be. because its form is so 
lithe, and its movements so graceful, that 
it deludes the eye. This one was quite 
as high as a large goat, and its black 
prongs were sharp as needles. With such 
hooks the mother chamois has been seen 
to repulse the eagles which attack her 
young, and strive to knock them off the 
precipice. 

Heavy as the game was, Henri made 
nothing of it, and we reached the valley 
in less than six hours. The gorge of the 
Pau was dense with clouds, ,-but the 
heights from which we had come still 
showed bright in the after-glow. - Point- 
ing back towards them the guide re- 
marked gleefully, “Hunting up there is 
something, is it not, Monsieur? Not like 
angling for trout here in the river, but 
much better. Catching fish—well, that is 
something. But what is angling in the 
water compared with angling among the 
glaciers for such game as the flying 
chamois? 


Fish Planted by State 


Millions upon millions of fish are being 
planted in Wisconsin this year by the 
state conservation commission. 

Last year there were more than 
239,000,000 fish planted altogether,, and 
Mr. B. O. Webster, superintendent of 
fisheries, says that the numbers planted 
this year will probably exceed last year’s 
record. 

“The trout we are planting this year 
are wonderful,” says Mr. Webster. “Sel- 
dom have I seen trout of so uniformly 
good quality. They should thrive in 
Wisconsin streams and when they are of 
a catchable size the fishing in Wisconsin 
will be much better.” 
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Bear 
Tales 


a good foot higher than my own head, 
and I’m a six-footer myself. Hot Dig- 
gety Dawg! He had the garbage pail 
held between his fore paws, but when the 
light struck him he grunted and dropped 
it and I slammed him between the paws 
with the forty-five. He let out a roar and 
jumped, as I thought then, straight at me. 
Keeping the light on him as best I could, 
I shot pointblank, twice coming and once 
going, for he swerved and passed me at a 
furious clip, headed for the woods. 

Then the lumber-jacks swarmed out 
with lanterns and clubs and axes, what- 
ever was handy for weapons. “Did you 
get him? Where did he go? Is there 
any blood?” and a flock of similar ques- 
tions, which were finally answered to 
everyone’s satisfaction, although it was 
quite a job. In the first place I showed 
them where the bear had been when I 
fired my first shot, then the tracks in the 
dirt where he had bounced by me, and 
we finally decided that, as there was no 
blood, I had probably missed him. That 
is, the lumberjacks decided that! My old 
.45 government automatic pistol is not ex- 
actly smooth-bored, and having worn out 
several barrels in it and burned up liter- 
ally cases of service ammunition, nobody 
is going to convince me that I’d miss a 
seven-foot bear standing on his hind legs 
twenty feet away. 

But it was not until some time later 
that we found him, by the good old for- 
mula “Your nose knows!” He _ had 
ripened rapidly, and we located him, 
where he had crawled under a big old 
blowdown and died. He was a very 
large bear, probably would have tipped 
the scale at well over 350 pounds, and I 
cut out his teeth and claws for mementoes 
of as interesting an evening as I have 
ever had. My dad carries some of those 
big, white teeth around with him now. 

Last fall I took a nice lorig:hike with a 
black bear that was college educated. 





“Howdye, Folks!” 
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(Continued from page 673) 


One of the French-Caradian loggers near 
us found where this bear had crossed a 
tote-road above our camp, and came to 
me, all steamed up. “Un gyros bete, 
M’sieu! Attendez!” He swung his arms 
and shrugged his shoulders and scratched 
fleas at a miraculous rate until finally | 
slammed a clipful of shells into my gun, 
grabbed a pocketful of raisins, bade the 
Missus a hasty farewell, and started out 
to inspect the tracks. 

They were fresh, and big enough to be 
interesting, so, thanking my Canadian in- 
formant, I started off after that bear. 
Should have had better sense, for I knew 
better. Well, it was shortly after 6 A. M. 
when I started on the trail. It led me 
into the heart of a dense cedar swamp, 
and in an hour I was soaked to the waist 
with sweat and the water that had come 
over the tops of my shoe-pacs. 

The bear left the swamp. I left the 
swamp. The bear climbed Priestly Moun- 
tain, easily. I climbed Priestly Mountain, 
less easily. The bear slid down the other 
side, still easily. I slid down the other 
side, ripping a big hole in my tear-proof 
pants and slamming my elbow into a par- 
ticularly unyielding rock “en passant,” as 
our French neighbors have it. What a 
life! 

The bear went across a clearing and 
waded up Priestly Brook for a couple of 
miles to throw me off the trail. There 
was six inches of snow and the water 
was not exactly hot, but in order to keep 
up with the bear I took to the water, and 
found his trail where he left the brook 
headed for the foot of Umsaskis. 

Traveling fast, I did not mind the cold 
much, for I was well equipped for a trip 
of this sort, having all-wool next to my 
hide. You know the Old Guide’s saying 
in regard to wool, “No matter how wet 
and cold you are, you’re always warm 
and dry”; that was my case. 

We were seeing America first, no 
kiddin’! That bear led me to and through 
the worst swamps in the neighborhood, 
over the top of the highest mountain in 
his district, and just before nightfall I 
caught a glimpse of him through a thicket 
and slammed three 160-grain, lead-nosed 
slugs through in a blind effort to wind up 
his tour of the world. No luck! So I 
staggered out into the nearest toteroad, to 
find that the bear had led me in a circle 
all day, a circle probably thirty miles 
around, and we were knocking off for the 
day within gunshot of my camp. 

At the time I swore that was the final 
appearance of K. F. Lee as a chaser of 
meandering black bears. But I have since 
had time to reconsider, and to realize 
that all the time I was engaged in shin- 
ning up and sliding down mountains, 
clambering over blowdowns and wallow- 
ing through swamps, I was getting expe- 
rience, and after all, that’s what we go 
hunting for, isn’t it? 

So, if you happen to know where there’s 
a nice, fresh, foot-or-so long of bear 
track, tip me off, will yuh, brother. I’m 
honin’ for another walk just like that one, 
and I don’t give a plugged nickel whether 
I get the bear or not. 
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Mule Deer Music 


(Continued from page 685) 


alighted on the run at the rim of the big 
brown crack and flipped within. 

Pocketing my three dead quail, I tip- 
toed up to that crack which contained 
seven birds that I knew of. I found it 
six feet deep, three feet wide and abso- 
jutely empty as far as I could see. Sus- 
picioning that the quail had run down the 
little draw, I retreated from its edge and 
ran some myself. Fifty feet below the 
bend that had ended my view, I clicked 
off my safety and walked softly up to the 
crack. The section of the crack that I 
could look into contained no quails. I 
hurried on down and searched fully a 
hundred yards of the miniature canyon 
with no better success. Those seven quail 
had completely disappeared. I gave up, 
disappointed, and started back toward 
Harve and Peters. I saw a small blue 
rooster pop out of a black crévice formed 
by the wrinkling of the rock floor that 
covered the ground. 

It was a long distance for 7% chilled 
shot, but I took a chance and won. Walk- 
ing toward this dead bird, a hen darted 
out of the same dark hole, crouched and 
flew. I missed her with my first barrel, 
but killed her with the second. 

I passed within ten feet of the wrinkle 
in the rock and stooped to gather in the 
fallen rooster. A whir of wings brought 
me up gun at shoulder in time to stop 
both of the pair of sturdy blue birds that 
had left that wrinkly opening the instant 
my back had been turned, giving me a 
great thrill. One fell into a tree cactus, 
the other alighted on the run, necessitat- 
ing speedy footwork upon my part’ and 
the expenditure of another shell. 


This time I approached that aperture, 
which had shielded so many quails, to 
fnd it empty. My caution was not 
wasted, however. From my __ stooping 
position I noticed a quail retreat into the 
depths of the hole and heard the flutter 
of its wings as daylight came through. 


Then I understood what had happened. 
The crevice opened into the draw and 
the remaining quail had returned to it. 
I ran fifty feet up the ravine and made 
as pretty a right and left double as I 
ever make on the two birds that whirred 
out when they saw me. 

We were afield fourteen hours that day 
and well tired out when we came to 
camp. The following morning even 
Peters was glad to lie abed until sun- 
up. Ten o’clock found us high among 
the parks and peaks sitting upon the 
brink of a precipice, searching the rough 
countryside through the glasses, our feet 
hanging into hundreds of feet of space. 
As we sat, I discovered a five-point buck 
beneath a cedar at the end of a long 
wooded slope that slanted down from the 
mountain we occupied. I remained where 
I was while Harve and Peters stalked the 
buck. I saw them now and then as they 
descended the slope. I saw Peters sneak 
off to one side and get his bearings. I 
saw Harve drop upon his belly and creep 
across an open space. I saw him rise 
to his knees behind a cedar, lift his rifle 
and take sight. But for some reason he 
did not fire. Presently Peters crawled up 
beside him and they held a consultation. 
After a time they arose to their feet. The 
buck bounded away. 

Mystified by these happenings, I slid 
down the slope and demanded, “how 
come ?” 

“If,” said Harve, pointing across coun- 
tty with a disgruntled air, “you will look 
right down there you will see a barbed- 
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S..+..in your 
favorite Caliber! 


Your rifle? It’s usually the one thing that can make a hunting trip 
memorably full of pleasures and results. Why not be sure this time? 
Question any one who knows; you'll find the Savage Model 99 
hammerless rifle has an unbeatable reputation for “delivering”. 


The Outstanding .250/3000 Savage 


Or, if you are uncertain about the outstanding cartridges developed in 
caliber, we recommend for all ’round the past quarter century. 99’s are 
shooting the .250/3000 Savage. With made, too, in the following calibers: 
terrific speed and unusual accuracy _.300 Savage, .30-30, .303 and .22 Hi- 
this cartridge is powerful enough for Power Savage Cartridges. 

any animal in North America. Also 

excellent for vermin animals in the Among the seven gg styles, there’s 
“off” season. Arms experts proclaim one to fit your shooting arm. And 
the .250/3000 Savage as one oftwo the prices are moderate! 


(on left) Model 99-G—takedown, lever action. Six shots. Tapered 
barrel. Raised ramp front sight base. Shotgun butt. Checkered 
stock. Weight about 714 Ibs. Price $49.50. 


Your copy of the new Savage catalog has complete information. Send for it today. 


VAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 530 Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 530 Utica, N. Y. 
I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 CK SHOOTERS! 


2 . = GIBBS’ 


22, LIVE DUCK DECOY 
Se ANCHOR 
nq. ATTACHMENT 


E A 
8% pounds, 43inches long, 24 inch barrel. Offered with- 
cartridges $4.80 per 100, $80 page illustrated catalon — 

i r 100. jus cai = 
with history of Krmeriean qrius and ether Army and (K 
Navy equipment foe 50e. fascial circular for 2c stamp. 


Bannerma f . 
Francis in Sons, S01 B’way, N.Y. City Snaps onand off. Willnot snarl in any manner. Nolame ducks, 


0 snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. Guaranteed perfect. 


JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS $3.00 Per Dozen. Postpaid 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 


Makers of the Famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
DEPT. A-25 3s CHESTER, PA. 


Softest pad made. Easily attached to gun or rifle, From your dealer or 
direct. One Ply Black $1.50--Two Ply Black $2--Three Ply Black $2.50 
= Sponge Pads 50c extra per more attractive on gun or rifle. 
Send for our ‘‘NO KICK COMIN ** Catalog. Address Dept. C. 
J0sy Am MFG. bu S282 Broadw: way: Chicago 
eee ers eee U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


a Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 

ser -Luger-Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 

Fall Eine American Arms & A Lmomennition 
? Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Re pec s 

Hrag Carbine Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 

All the qualities of a high price 3 75 SideArms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
tifle. In fine used condition, all working Repairing. * Send 2Sc in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 
tor our Bese EprasWicatinindCasiog tre? : seen — 

<m on, Cut Gov’t goods A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


values; > Al ition, Cutlery, rts and S 
Boposit required on all orders. Dare Rented if not sethetactory. 509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. Ié will identify you. 
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SPORTSMEN 


Do you want a copy FREE? 


Loc Casins and CorTracEs 
How to build and 
furnish them. 


By WiuuiaM S. WIcks 


This wonder book will save you 
much money for atchitect’s fees. 


HE most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full 
explanations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most 


pretentious Adirondack structure 
is included. Pictures and plans 
of fireplaces; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 134 
pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures.) Bound in cloth. 
9 in. x 6 in. 


This book is yours FREE for a 


few minutes spare time effort. 


You've read ForEsT AND STREAM 
—You know how good it is. Get 
two friends to subscribe through 
you (your own subscription, new 
or renewal, will count as one). 
Send us the regular subscription 
price $5.00 (two yearly subscrip- 
tions at $2.50 each), and this 
valuable book, now in its ninth 
edition, is yours. 


FOREST & STREAM, Inc., 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Herewith $5.00 for 2 yearly subscriptions 
to Forest & Stream. As a reward you may 
send me free a copy of the book Log Cabins 
and Cottages, by William S. Wicks. 


Address 
Send name and address of subscribers on sepa- 
rate sheet. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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wire fence which marks the northern 
boundary of the Bell pasture. Well!” 
he said further, noting my puzzled ex- 
pression, “that big buck was exactly 
thirty-two feet south of that fence.” 

We hunted the day through. We used 
up another day in much the same manner, 
although Peters killed a fat four-point 
buck that he unexpectedly flushed while 
reconnoitering as Harve and I rested in 
the shade. Every day we saw deer, usu- 
ally does and fawns, and several large 
bunches of blue quails. Each evening we 
carried in quail for the table. Once we 
saw a spotted bob-cat among the rocks, 
but we had no opportunity to shoot it. 
Twice we saw coyotes and the last morn- 
ing while Harve and Peters were out 
among the cedars, I sat an hour and 
watched eleven antelope through the 
glasses as they came to the water-hole in 
the cactus-studded ‘ valley far below. 
When the antelope had quenched their 
thirst, they walked leisurely away, a big 
buck with jet black horns in the lead, 
their white rumps glinting in the sun as 
they turned aside now and then to eat a 
bite. 

About five o’clock we idled out upon a 
rocky point among the cedars. As we 
neared the end of the point a big buck 
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bounded off the rim-rock ahead of ys 
Hastening to the edge of the cedars we 
came into plain view of the deer running 
across the saddle below. At the edge of 
the cedars near the foot of the opposite 
slope the buck stopped and eyed us curi- 
ously. 

Harve’s time had come. He sighted 
carefully, fired, and the buck disappeared 
in the cedars. 

We ran down the slope, across the sad- 
dle and up the incline. Harve’s big buck 
the largest we had seen on the trip, lay 
there dead. 

“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Harve, with ex- 
cusable excitement, looking his prize over, 
“Isn’t he a beauty! “Oh!” he bellowed 
at the top of his voice, blithely stepping 
the distance back to his empty cartridge, 
“‘My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing 
the deer.’ Ninety-three steps. Good long 
ones! Oh!” 


III 


“You know,” said Harve, when that 
stately buck had been operated upon by 
Peters and hung, a vague whitish-gray 
spectre in the gloom of gathering twilight, 
“ll bet that old poet, Bobby Burns, was 
a deer hunter himself. I know exactly 
how he felt, now!” 


Bull’s-Eyes South of 
the Equator 


(Continued from page 693) 


Peruvian riflemen in the few cities and 
villages of that great and unpopulated 
empire. Because, the Indians, forming 
the bulk of the population, don’t own 
rifles, and they are too poor to buy am- 
munition if they did. 

Eight years ago, during the Great 
War, when the sympathies and aid of 
the few nations not so engaged were be- 
ing cultivated by both sides, a great 
sugar-raising concern in Peru with the 
typically Spanish name of “Casa Grande 
Zuckerplantagen A. G.,” and founded by 
Juan Gildmeister— another typically 
Spanish proper name—that is, if Berlin 
as the capital of Spain—became sudden- 
ly interested in the welfare of Peruvian 
rifle shooting. 

What American riflemen are assidu- 
ously seeking is another such soulless cor- 
poration and some combination of politics 
which may persuade it to award to the 
rifle-shooting game a Gildemeister or an 
R. C. A. or a U. S. Steel Corporation 
or a ‘Ford prize instead of the present 
habit of giving to the man winning our 
great President’s Match at the annual 
matches the sum of $25 in cash and a 
letter from the President. 

But, the Gildemeister was only a small 
part of the rifle matches of the ancient 
city of Pizarro and the romantic days 
of Peru, in that year of 1924. To help 
celebrate her Centennial of Independence 
from Spanish rule, Peru had invited the 
Pan-American Shooting Union to hold the 
revived Pan-American rifle matches at 
Lima, during the celebration. 


Some two miles from the old cathedral 


where lay exposed to the gaze of the 
curious the half-mummy, half skeleton of 
Pizzaro, is the adobe-walled rifle range 
of San Jeronimo, 700 yards long, 300 
yards from mud wall to mud wall, filled 
in every inch of its tillable area with 
vegetables after the usual canny Peruvian 
fashion in the land of little water and 
plenty of rocks and sand. 


Between the range and the center of 
the ancient city of Lima lay the older 
portion, huddled along the Rimac River, 
squalid, one-story adobe hovels wherein 
lived in sewerless and unsanitary fash- 
ion thousands of Peruvians just as their 
ancestors had lived in the same quarters 
two hundred years before. 


And through the rough, cobbled streets 
rattled hundreds of up-to-date Fords, 
dodging Peruvian babies and indulging 
in pleasing head-on collisions with Peru- 
vian dogs that swarm over the old city. 


And on the long firing line of the 
Poligono, as the Peruvians call their 
range, sprawled or knelt or stood the 
handsome Argentifios from the opposite 
side of the Andes, short and swarthy 
Portuguese-Brazilians from Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Colombians from Bogota, Cuban 
soldiers, armed with American Spring- 
field rifles; Peruvian-German riflemen 
who gargled Spanish with a German ac- 
cent, and the Americans, most of them 
fresh from victories over the pick of 
Europe in the International and Olympic 
rifle matches held a month or two before 
in France. 

They were assembled to fight out the 
question of the ownership of the many 
individual prizes on the programme and 
of the great Pan-American Team trophy, 
the Argentine Cup, wrested from_ the 
United States by Argentina in the Pan- 
American Matches of 1913 and held for 
eleven years. 

Peru announced a new trophy, the 
Peruvian Cup, open to teams from the 
various nations, and competed for only 
over the comparatively. long ranges 
400, 500 and 600 meters, all in the proper 
position. 

The rest of the matches were on the 
international and Pan-American target, 
one meter or 40 inches over all, and with 
a 10-ring only 3.93 inches across, the dis 
tance being 328 yards. 


It will identify you. 
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It is am easy target-to miss from the 
standing or ofthand position because 328 
yards is three short city blocks, and 40 
inches at 328 yards is the same in pro- 
portion as 1% inches at 75 feet. Try 
hitting a mark 6/10 inch across each shot 
at the ordinary commercial shooting gal- 
lery 30 feet distance, from the stand- 
ing position, and then try to hit a mark 
6/100 inch across at the same range, 
which is what hitting the 10-ring of the 
Pan-American target means. 

Early in the big shoot, lasting nearly 
three weeks, it was evident that only two 
teams were dangerous, the Cubans, firing 
American Army rifles, and American 
match ammunition, trained by American 
Army and Marine officers and wearing 
American uniforms—and the American 
team itself. 

The Argentinos, holders of the Pan- 
American team championship and the 
great silver cup, were dangerous in the 
standing position with their long-barreled 
Mausers with pistol grip stocks, but the 
Pan-American match calls for 40 shots 
per man prone, 40 shots kneeling and 40 
shots standing. 

And so the Peruvian team cup, having 
been salted away by the Americans with 
the Cubans.a scant length behind, the 
day of the great Pan-American rolled 
around, with World Champion Morris 
Fisher, Marines; and Ensign Morgan, 
finest shot in the Navy; Lieutenant Sid- 
ney Hinds and Coulter of the U. S. 
Olympic Rifle Team, and Rehms of the 
Army representing the United States and 
its hopes of recovering the Pan-American 
championship. 

The standing position, start of the 
match, found the Argentinos leading, as 
was expected when the standing scores 
were totaled. A Cuban, fighting gallant- 
ly, won the gold medal for individual 
high man standing, but neither Cubans 
nor Argentinos worried the Yankee 
sharks. 

Kneeling, the five Americans piled up 
point after point over their rivals, wiping 
out the Argentine lead. 

Prone, the five crack- American shots 
drew steadily away from the Cubans, 
the Argentinos trailing in third, and the 
Peruvians hopelessly in the rear. 

And the last shot found the Pan- 
American championship once more in 
Yankee hands, and the great Argentine 
cup, won by the first American team to 
invade South America, at Buenos Aires, 
in 1912, once more re-taken by our second 
team to make the Jong trip south of the 
Equator twelve years later. 


Juan Martino firing offhand. 
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That tense moment, when the dog stops still—and points— 
waiting for the word. The birds are there and you know it. Ina 
moment they will be in the air and away like shots from the gun. 


Which way will they fly? 


It’s a thrilling time—and the thrill is 
ra youknowthat thegun you're 

olding isin perfect condition—barrels 
clean, firing mechanism responding to 
trigger instantly, ejector or “pump” 
working without danger of jamming. 
3-in-One Oil keeps guns in prime con- 
dition for quick, accurate shooting. 
Prevents corrosion and pitting inside 
and out. Oils moving parts. Polishes 
stock and forearm. 


It’s a pure oil compound—not an ordi- 


nary mineral oil. Penetrates immedi- 
ately—does not stay on surface like 
heavy oils or grease. Won’t gum or dry 
out. The Hunters’ oil for 34 years. 
Sold by good stores everywhere—sport- 
ing goods, hardware, drug, grocery, 
auto accessory and general stores, in 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, j-oz. ‘“Oilright” 
Handy Cans and three size bottles. 
Be sure to ask for 8-in-One by name. 
And be just as sure to look for the Big 
Red “One” on the label. 
FREE—6ere"s sample, and illus- 
trated Dictionary of Uses. 
A postal will bring both. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St, New York City, N. Y. 


34 Years of Continuous Service 


Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers. $ 6.00 per pair 
Black English Callers 8.00 per pair 
Black Mallard Wild Steck.... 7.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard, Handreared.... 
Canada Geese, Handreared.... 


5.00 per pair 
15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 
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LIVE DECOYS 


Having bred decoy ducks for thirty 
years, I have now developed a strain that 
I consider superior to any that I have ever 
seen. They are a cross between the small 
grey Call Duck and the Black East India. 
They are smaller than the regular Mallard 
Decoy and are far tamer and much easier 
handled, and much better callers. They 
closely resemble in marking the wild Black 
Duck. Have a limited number of decoys 
for-sale at $7:00 per pair. 


TURTLE POINT FARM 
W. H. Manning, Owner, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


‘ 


BEAN'S COLD-PROOF DRWING CAP 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Made of mahogany Elk leather that 
is practical for work or sports. 
Warm lamb-skin earlaps and long 
protecting visor. Lined with sateen. 
Guaranteed to outwear four cloth 
caps. Price $3.25. Prepaid. 


Send for CATALOG and free sample 
of leather and lamb-skin. 


L. L. BEAN 
210 Main Street 
Maine 


Freeport, 
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Camp , Trail 
Water 


Edited by ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


That Camp Axe 

GOOD camp axe is one of the best investments 

that the individual knocking around out-of-doors 

can make simply because it is more or less of a 
necessity: it can be used in a hundred and one odd places 
and is surely missed if it is not on hand. Whether you 
are on a hiking trip or are permanently located ; whether 
on a trip in the wilderness or on a day trip in the woods 
close to home; whether walking, cruising or on a trans- 
continental automobile trip that little old camp axe is 
right there on hand when it is needed and will do its duty 
to perfection. A good camp axe is as much to be desired 
as a good gun, a good rod or anything of equal value. 
Usually any old camp axe that comes along will be 
purchased by the rank and file, the strange thing being 
that it is taken under wing without a close inspection 
of it and a looking into its merits. Now not any old 
camp axe you come across will do. In the first place the 
camp axe should have a very high grade of steel to its 
credit, in fact it is only in a good type of malleable steel 
that you can ob- 
tain a_ decent 
cutting edge, an 
edge in fact 
that will not 
chip or grow 
blunt the first 
few whacks you 
take with it. 
Not only must 
‘the steel be 
there but it 
‘should have the 
right hang to 
it, the right 
weight, the 
proper bend and 
stop to the han- 
dle so that the 
hand will not 
slip—all these 
and several 
more are con- 
siderations that 
should be kept 
in mind in buy- 
ing a camp axe. 
Ori ginally I Courtesy Canadian National Railway 


thought that I 





A portage on Bad River. 


could get along with a camp axe without a claw on it 
for pulling nails. I believe most of those who carry an 
axe in the woods are of a like opinion. Eventually, rec- 
ognizing the value of it, one obtains the axe with the 
claw. Then one does not have to stand and pound nails 
from side to side to get them out, most of the time hav- 
ing to leave them intact in the tree. Where weight means 
something and every nail counts and has to be pulled 
when you leave your camp-ground the claw on the axe is 
the thing. Personally, I like an axe that will weigh a 
pound and one-half with a helve fourteen inches in 
length, the bend at the end of the handle being nicely 
curved to give the hand a good grip with, of course, the 
proper stop to prevent the axe hand from slipping as | 
have previously stated. Given an axe such as this all 
shock and vibration is lost and by reason of proper bal- 
ance one can cut a good-sized log off without that “tired 
feeling” in the arm, always felt in an axe and handle less 
scientifically shaped and balanced. Usually an axe of this 
sort is carried in the belt in a leather sheath a strap con- 
necting it to the 
belt, a flap with 
a snap-button 
clasping on the 
side. Every 
camp axe when 
carried should 
have a guard of 
some sort, if 
not the leather 
sheath then a 
guard that folds 
back into the 
handle as is the 
case with one 
-famous make of 
axe that has ac- 
companied me 
for years. An 
axe of this sort 
(with the fold- 
ing guard) can 
be tucked into 
the packsack to 
take up little 
room in the 
equipment. 

I believe that 
about the best 
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wood for a camp axe handle is hickory 
simply because it will stand up. It is 
necessary that the head of the axe be on 
solid. If you have evér fooled around 
with an axe whose head was always slip- 
ping off you will know what I mean. 
Several means of obtaining expansion in 
the wood to hold the axe-head in place 
are encountered. Some of these will stay 
on till Greenland grows oranges, and 
such axes are obviously in the prize col- 
umn, so far as I am concerned at least. 

Get a good camp axe. It is a worth- 
while. investment whether you use it in 
roughing it in the out-of-doors or whether 
you keep it at home. There’s always a 
place for it! 


Some Auto Touring Pointers 


Many of the auto tourists heading 
South and West will already be on the 
road by the time this number of the mag- 
azine is in the mails or on the stands. 
However, a vast number are still prepar- 
ing for the event and will not get under 
way until the month of November or De- 
cember. The cross country tourist hitting 
for the Pacific Coast will have excellent 
weather for travelling during the month 
of October and part of November. The 
latter month is rather uncertain, however, 
and is not to be counted on. Chilly 
weather occurs during these two months in 
the mountain regions of the West, for as 
soon as the sun goes down behind the 
ranges the chill spreads and soaks into 
the bones. If you are camping out make 
camp early in the afternoon, say around 
four or five o’clock. You will find that 
your gasoline lantern or your two-burner 
gasoline stove will keep your tent just | 
comfortable. Two burners on full blast | 
may be too much. One burner regulated | 
should be enough to keep the tent com- | 
fortable till you turn in, that is providing 
you have no gasoline lantern working, as 
that alone will keep the tent warm. Jf 
you wish to keep a more even heat use | 
one burner of the gasoline stove as I have 
suggested and burn two or three! 
plumber’s candles which will give sufh- 
cient light to read by if you do not wish 
to turn in right away, which is usually | 
the case. Plumber’s candles burn slow | 
and give off a generous light. By regu- | 
lating your heat you will keep very com- | 
fortable even in the most chilly autumn 
weather. Be sure and face the tent to- 
ward the lee of the wind; never face the 
opening to the wind. In autumn travel- 
ling get up at daybreak and warm the | 
tent by lighting the lantern or the stove. | 
A sandwich and a mild cup of coffee | 
should keep you till about eight o’clock, 
when you can stop at some convenient 
spot and make breakfast. You have the 
advantage by doing this of having cov- 
ered many miles before the day is well 
started. However, be sure the night be- 
fore that you are stocked up well on oil | 
and gasoline, for it is rather discouraging 
to find out that you are low on fuel with 
the world still bathed in slumber and no | 
one at the gas station. 


Most of those who travel in the au- | 
tumn, whether South or West, put up at | 
hotels believing that camping out is a| 
chilly performance that is better left to 
the hardened veteran. And yet with the 
Present highly efficient equipment one 
could travel even in snow weather and 
be comfortable. I have done it. Further- 
more, one gains just that much more out 
of a trip and will have something out of 
the ordinary to tell about when one comes 
home. A large, roomy umbrella tent, 
Pneumatic mattresses and cots to sleep 
upon, warm clothing and lots of blankets 
makes an auto trip in any sort of weather 


sig 
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1200 Feet— 
Out Into The Night 


i” a sportsman needs a flashlight, he may 


want illumination close at hand or he may want 
to penetrate the dark for a great distance. 


Here is a flashlight of amazing power—a focusing 
light which clearly uncovers the secrets of near-by 


spots or casts 


a vivid ray on objects nearly a quarter 


of a mile away. On highroad, trail or water, there- 


fore, you can locate lan 


rks and see what’s taking 


place almost a quarter of a mile away. 


This long distance focusing light is but one of 18 
styles to be found in the full line of new— 





FLASHLIGHTS 


Each bears a name which guarantees its quality. Each 
possesses distinctive features of special value to sports- 
men. When buying a light for general outdoor serv- 
ice, however, why not buy the best—a Barney & Berry 
focusing light which meets all. purposes and which 
gives you light, not only close at hand, but 1200 
feet away? 


Pay expressman balance due, 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare 
= ever offered. full $16 value. 
lue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 
érip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice. Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 


Rush an order with $1. Pay $3. 





on deli: le 


621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT.263 L 11 





In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


There are Barney & Berry batteries too 
—known as “the better batteries” for 
flashlights or radio. 

Dept. F.S.-2 


BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


NEW CATALOG OF 


ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
‘ou money. Write for copy, 


ENUINE DUXBAK “Sheds water like 

a duck’s back” Hunting Clothes are so 
famous that imitations may not fool you. 
Nevertheless, always look for the 

trade mark. It is there to guarantee 

you highest quality, best fit, looks, 

and wear. Ask your dealer for the 
genuine, or write to us. New 


book “Serviceable Clothes,” FREE. 
Utica-Daxbak Corp., 10 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Preferred 
by outdoor men! 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Nearly all the 
world’s best skiers 
use them. In qual- 
ity, materials, de 
sign, and workmanship 
they’re best. Look for 
the deerhead trademark. 
“How to Ski” booklet 
sent free. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
84 MERRIAM PARK ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Learn to Mount. 
Specimens like These 





BE A TAX IDERMIST 
Learn at y mai 0 mount ani 
= furs and skins and make fine rugs 
and robes. W. y, in 

SES serepei Septhe Barsos 
seer’ room and ‘howe with Sasa of art 


ake taxidermy your hobby. 
uates, Suc- 


spare 
Tonieleteiaie. Grasp it. Write 5 






Beautifal illustrated book 
“How to Mount Game.’ 





ells 
one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
ave this Wt book. Just send your 
address. rite today. No obligation. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
2048 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 













HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


M. J. 
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Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


Edited by H. S. Watson and P., A. Curtis, Jr. 


A book of useful facts and figures on the 
technology of the outdoors for the hunter, 
angler and wilderness traveler. It has been the 
editors’ aim to have each paragraph initialed 
by some well-known authority on the subject 


treated. : 
320 pages. Mustrated. Cloth $1.50 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
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a safe proposition and one that even the 
amateur need not shy at. 


Autumn Footwear 


With the coming of cold autumn 
weather there is, of course, an active in- 
terest in footwear, both as regards leath- 
erware and socks. Anyone who has spent 
much time in the open in the fall and 
winter will, of course, have given the 
matter some little thought. He will have 
found the type of footwear that fills the 
bill so far as he is concerned; indeed, I 
believe it is only by personal experiments 
that one will obtain the best results. In 
selecting leatherware one should always 
endeavor to buy the boot or pac that has 
the soft, flexible material, and to obtain 
this, of course, one has to pay just a little 
bit more for it than the cheap, stiff leather 
boots that crowd the market which admit- 
tedly look good but which will not stand 
up under the wear and abuse that often 
falls to their lot. A leather that works 
well under hand and which feels com- 
fortable on the foot is the leather you 
should select. If you have selected a 
high-grade boot or pac it will no doubt be 
as waterproof as leather can be made 
waterproof; it is up to you thereafter to 
see to it that it is kept waterproofed .by a 
judicious rubbing in of waterproofing 
greases or oils. There seems to be a gen- 
eral impression among sportsmen, in. fact 
all of those who wear boots, that the boot, 
waterproofed as it is in the beginning, 
needs no further attention in this respect. 
As a result much of the life is taken out 
of the leather. By thoughtless drying by 
a hot fire, either with the boots on or off 
the feet, the leather is apt to crack and the 
beginning of the end of the usefulness of 
that boot is near. It is much the same 
with the fisherman and his reel. Some 
fishermen think of it just once or twice 
during the summer and will give the reel 
a squirt or two of oil. The thoughtful 
fisherman oils his reel every day. 

The cruiser pac, also known as oil-tans 
and shoe-pacs are very much in use 
throughout the north-country, the border 
and Canada. These pacs have the regu- 
lar mocassin toe and full bellows tongue. 
They may be had with or without soles. 
For fall and winter hiking, whether in the 
hunting field or in snow-shoeing and ski- 
ing they are the boots to select. For the 
hunter the pac with the twelve inch top 
may be most preferable, while for snow- 
shoeing and skiing the shorter top (the 
eight inch top in fact) would be a better 
selection owing to the need of greater 
freedom of the ankles. Also the hunting 
pac may have a heavier sole than the 
snow-shoeing or skiing pac, a light, flex- 
ible sole in the latter instance will not in- 
terfere with the movement of the foot in 
the strap. There is nothing less appeal- 
ing than a thick leather boot with a thick 
sole in a ski-strap. Obtain your pacs (if 
you so desire) without the soles on. Your 
shoemaker around the corner will apply a 
light sole to these for you. You may aid 
in waterproofing and making them flex- 
ible by standing them in fish oil deep 
enough to come up to and cover the edges 
of the soles. Also obtain these pacs suffi- 
ciently large so that you will be able to 
get in a couple pairs of woolen socks, All 
too often pacs of the sort are obtained too 
small with the result that the best of satis- 
faction in the way of comfort is not de- 
rived. 
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The so-called lumbermen rubbers with 
leather tops are also greatly in use 
throughout the north country, Minnesota, 
New York to Maine and New Brunswick 
and Canada in general. Lumbermen rub- 
bers are flexible, easy on the feet in walk- 
ing and are the still-hunter’s fond delight. 
It is surprising with what ease one can 
make one’s way through the woods, 
through brush and over windfalls with 
them. These also should be obtained 
large enough to accommodate two pairs 
of woolen socks on the feet. Socks should 
be changed often in using lumbermen 
rubbers owing to the fact that the feet 
sweat in them. A change a day is not too 
frequent in the woods. Take off the socks 
you have worn during the day at night, 
wash them out and hang up to dry and 
select a clean pair for the coming day. 
The rule of the woodsman is to use shoe- 
pacs or cruiser pacs during the cold 
weather of winter and the leather-topped 
rubbers during winter thaws and in the 
early spring. Either can be used right on 
through with the exception, however, the 
rubbers are best during wet or thawing 
weather. 


Kinks and Kinklets 


Looking around for something to stop a 
leak in the tent roof caused by a thin 
worn place in the canvas I lit upon bal- 
sam pitch as the means toward an end. | 
coated the spot in question with this pitch 
and the leak was no more. 


A pair of rubbers over your shoes is a 
mighty handy thing on that auto trip. It 
will keep the inside of your car clean, 
since they can be taken off upon your en- 
tering the car. A pair of cover-alls like- 
wise will save your suit from dirt and 
mud. 

You may not be aware of the fact but 
there is a small shovel patterned after the 
army trench shovel with a _ take-down 
handle that you can stick away in your 
tool-box on the running board. It saves 
carrying a more clumsy shovel. It is 
about the handiest instrument in your 
equipment. 

A small pocket flashlight is another val- 
uable item on an outo trip or in the 
woods. By all means obtain one. You 
can save on the batteries by using it only 
when it is absolutely needed. 

If you are tracking far out into the 
woods on your hunting trip stick matches 
away here and there in your coat, 
breeches and shirt pockets. They may 
come in handy at a most unexpected time. 
By the way, in emergency you can strike 
a safety match on a piece of broken glass. 
You can carry matches in a shotgun shell 
plugged with a wooden stopper in the 
end. It floats. Matches can be protected 
by dipping their heads in paraffin. This 
saves them from possible dampness. 

Some handy things to carry in your auto 
outfit: A small coil of copper wire and a 
coil of steel wire. Some various sized 
nails. A coil of clothesline rope. A whisk 
broom for sweeping dust and dirt off of 
the tent floor. A notebook for keeping tab 
on your auto expenses, etc. Two or three 
pairs of cotton gloves for the “dirty 
work.” 

Strain all gasoline going into your gas- 
oline stove and lantern through a number 
of thicknesses of cheese-cloth, You will 
find that it pays in the long run! 
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Mongrels 
(Continued from page 694) 


reputation, as they did, they were reluc- 
tant about following after him. However, 
they did go and found that he had trailed 
and treed a large lynx. At this time the 
dog showed all the qualities of a splendid 
hunting dog, not lacking in courage and 
enthusiasm. From that time on this dog 
proved himself a very good all-round 
hunting dog. 

Ofttimes dogs seem to develop distinc- 
tive individualities peculiarly their own; 
this trait is apparently more prominent in 
the dog of the mongrel type than in the 
so-called full-bloods. I recall when I was 
at home on the farm, my father wished to 
secure a dog to drive the cows home from 
pasture and for a couple of dollars he 
purchased a six-months’-old pup of the 
collie type. In fact, he had the points of 
a good breed collie in all but size, in 
which he was too large for a collie. This 
was taken from his mother’s side as she 
was mostly St. Bernard, but the father 
was a collie. When he was about a year 
old, he located and killed a muskrat that 
had wandered from his domicile and 
found his way into our woodshed. This 
was the first thing in wild life that he 
had ever-seen. Later on when I went to 
the stream or lake and he was with me, if 
he found a rat hole or den he would just 
about go wild in his endeavors to dig 
them out. He was always this way as 
long as we kept him, rats seemed to be 
his special game. I do not believe he 
had one drop of hunting dog blood in him, 
yet he was one of the best retrievers on 
water fowl that I ever hunted with. We 
could send him out after cripples and he 
would search for them through the grass 
and pads with the utmost enjoyment and 
faithfulness. Yet he was only a mongrel 
dog. 

Some hunters claim that the first game 
that a dog kills is likely to make him a 
hunter of that kind of game, and it will 
always be difficult to break him in to 
hunt other game. Should there be any 
truth in this theory it certainly will be 
well for the owner to guard very care- 
fully the first steps of his dog in hunting. 

If one is so located that he may place 
his dog in an environment wherein the 
dog may start training himself on such 
game as he is wanted to hunt, I have no 
doubt but he would get a better hunting 


dog, for the fact is there are so many | 


splendid hunting dogs found back on 
farms and ranches that are remote from 
the towns and railroads, that have trained 
themselves to trail and hunt in best pos- 
sible manner, especially mongrels. 

I think we are likely to be a little hasty 
in passing our judgment on the mongrel 
dog as a hunter simply because he is a 
mongrel, 

Some years back I purchased a female 
that was about five years old and had al- 
ways hunted rabbits, and I got her for 
that purpose. She was half Airedale and 
half hound. She had a small light voice 
something like a yap rather than a bark, 
but she was good on rabbits. One night 
when we went out for coon we took her 
along and turned her loose and alone into 
a field of corn. In three minutes she was 
Tunning a coon in that corn just as she 
Would run a rabbit in a swamp. She 
trailed for about thirty minutes and 
caught him on the ground where she 
killed him. In less than ten minutes she 
was running again. She left the corn, 
Crossed a field to a bunch of apple trees, 
here she apparently lost the trail. We 
went there and found two coon in the 
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trees. She did not bark treed and in fact 
she did not know a thing about treeing 
and never would she learn. 


We got quite a number of coon with 
her but those were the only coon that I 
ever knew her to put up a tree. At one 
time she started and ran a coon for over 
an hour in a swamp that was swarming 
with rabbits, and finally caught him on 
the ground and killed him. Why that 
coon did not take to a tree will always re- 
main a mystery to me. She seemed to 
have a way of her own of catching them 
on the ground. These traits in dogs are 
the things that we cannot always under- 
stand. 


To know, train and handle a dog prop- 
erly is a wonderful gift to man and a gift 
that no man need be sorry to be blest 
with. I have often wished that I under- 
stood dogs as some men do. Usually 
when you find a man who understands 
dogs, you find a pretty good fellow. One 
of the most enjoyable men that I chanced 
to become acquainted with is a man who 
I think knows dogs better than anyone I 
ever saw. While he was not like the fel- 
low who said it was not possible for one 
man to have all the dogs in the world, if 
it were, he would have them, this man 
seemed to understand dogs thoroughly 
and I have yet to hear him speak in a 
loud voice to his dogs. When he spoke it 
was with the same even tone of voice 
that he always used in his ordinary con- 
versation. His ways with his dogs made 
them the best hunters, best behaved and 
most likeable dogs that I ever saw, and 
part of them were mongrels. 

I find that one wishing to purchase a 
good trail dog will usually have to pay 
from fifty to two or three hundred dollars, 
then he generally gets but ten days’ trial, 
which is not enough. In making a pur- 
chase of this kind in order to give the dog 
a fair show he should have not less than 
thirty days to try him, when we consider 
the time for getting acquainted, bad 
weather, danger of the dog getting lost, 
thirty days is not any too long for trial. 


There are undoubtedly many dogs that 
would make good hunting dogs passed up 
by those looking for a good trail dog, 
owing to being a mongrel dog and the 
purchaser being set on a dog of the hound 
class, regardless of what he wishes to 
hunt. I am not condemning the hound by 
any means, but I know there are many 
valuable dogs of the mongrel class that 
will make the best of hunters and trailers 
if they were given a chance, and render 
great satisfaction to their owners. 


Rope 
(Continued from page 682) 


been named. He ties up his boat with it 
when he is not able to beach it. He pulls 
it up stream in water that is too swift for 
rowing, and lets it slowly down stream 
through rocky rapids that would other- 
wise smash it. 

Yes sir, rope is a necessary article even 
though the day of the hemp necktie has 
passed since the law took things into its 
own hands. The musher of the Far 
North uses it to lash duffel to his sled, 
to make dog hitches, and for many other 
purposes. The Southerner subdues his 
mules with it. The Easterner sallies forth 
in his automobile hidden behind stacks 
of camp equipment and a spider web of 
rope. The Westerner—well, we still have 
a few who can snare a dogie without 
rope-burning the back of his own neck or 
wrapping four-fifths of his line around 
his horse’s feet. 
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BEAN’S COLD PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


* Take away that flat-footed feeling so as to make 
your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same 


as your everyday shoes. Every hunter should wear 


them on long’ tramps. 
Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with 
adjustable steel arch. 


Send for Catalog of Maine Hunting 
Footwear and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, 209 Main Street, Freeport, Maire 


DUCK CALLERS 
TURKEY CALLERS 


Glodo Model Duck Call with 4 Metal Reeds, 
for professional hunters, Price $5.00. New 
Model Duck Call, any novice can tune, 
Price $2.50. Cocobolo Turkey Yelper, Price 
$3.50. New Box Call, guaranteed to make 
perfect imitation of Turkey Gobble, the Hen 
Yelp, and Yelp of Gobbler, Price $5.00. 
Hand book “Hunting the Wild Turkey, $1.50. 


PHONOGRAPH GAME RECORD 


has Duck calling on one side, Turkey Call- 
ing on other. Ten pages of close written 
matter describe all the calls one will need in 
duck and turkey hunting, and when to use 
them. Invaluable to the beginner who would 
learn the art of calling this game at his home 
or office. Price of record, $2.50. 


TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Memphis, Tenn. 
Ref.: Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., and Union 
Planters Bank ©& Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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AND HERE’S THE 
Remington "s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 

slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and 
fur-bearing animals. B 
are of superior quality steel 
with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for 
@ good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 
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Only while they last 
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Rash der today for this powerful import- | 
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ACME DUCK BOATS 
Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
foldup in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy 
to transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily. 
Suitable for your outboard. On market 38 years. Sold 
world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write. 
ACME BOAT CO. 118 Pike St., Miamisburg, Ohlo 
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Dry-Fly Rods 


S more and more of our waters become untenable 

for brook trout, the brown trout leaps into 

greater prominence and the dry-fly movement 
receives added impetus with each stocking of the once 
despised brownie. 

The brown trout (Salmo fario) is the true trout of 
Europe, made famous in English angling literature. It 
is not indigenous to American waters but has been planted 
with remarkable success throughout the east where it has 
taken a firm hold in streams which by reason of changed 
conditions are no longer suitable for successful propaga- 
tion of the speckled brook trout. 

Prejudice in this country yielded slowly and only 
recently has the brown trout received the consideration 
which is its due. While the brook trout still is, of course, 
our best-beloved stream fish, anglers in general are now 
beginning to appreciate the true merits of the imported 
species. There are several reasons for this. 

First: The brown trout will thrive and propagate in 
waters where the brook trout can no longer survive, thus 
affording excellent angling in 
streams which would: other- 
wise be barren. 

Second: While lacking the 
brilliant coloration of our na- 
tive trout, the brownie fights 
equally as hard and, like the 
rainbow, leaps repeatedly when 
hooked. 

Third: The brown trout 
grows much more rapidly than 
Fontinalis and reaches a much 
greater weight; the record 
brook trout taken in the Nipi- 
gon River weighing 14% 
pounds and the record brown 
trout, taken in the Logan 
River, Utah, weighing over 
’ twenty-five pounds. 

Fourth: The brown trout 
is ‘a surface feeder during the 
open season and rises to the 
dry-fly more readily than does 
the native brook. trout. 

Dry-fly casting possesses a 
fascinating appeal to most 


anglers and for this reason, if 
no other, the brown trout will 
gain in popularity as it be- 
comes better known. Already 
its introduction has brought 
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RETRIBUTION 


“ It makes a good all-around fly 


An Ode to the Woods of Maine 


I stole a Pine from the Woods of Maine; 
Perchance I might ne’er go there again, 

In glee it was planted on my front lawn— 
Its green seeming greener every dawn. 


In Spring as I stood near this Pine from Maine 

I could hear it whisper, or did I dream? 

“Return to the Woods of Maine again, 

Moosehead and Musquash and Grand Lake Stream.” 


Each year I.obey the call of the woods, 
Always returning with stolen goods. 

The line of my Pines is growing longer, 
The command to return to Maine is stronger. 


To fish in the Spring, to hunt in the Fall, 

To pray in Cathedrals of Pines that are tall. 
The flash of the salmon! 
The command of my Pines cannot come too soon. 


When I hear the call of the Woods of Maine, 
Gladly I serve my sentence again, 
Leaving there a part of my heart, 
Where I tear the Pines from the woods apart. Jr. 


When e’er I stand near my Pines from Maine, 

I can hear them whisper their old refrain: 

Return to the Woods of Maine again— 
Moosehead and Musquash and Grand Lake Stream. 
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about decided innovations in rod construction in this 
country. English dry-fly rodg run from nine to ten feet 
in length with the nine and one-half footer probably the 
most popular model; but American anglers demanded 
lighter and shorter rods with the result that rods nine- 
feet and under in length and five ounces and under in 
weight are now the biggest sellers. Even rods as shore 
as seven feet weighing two ounces or a little over find a 
ready market, though their use is limited to the smaller 
streams. In the average angler’s hand they will cast up 
to about forty feet and at short distances lay down an 
extremely delicate line. Then there is the added joy of 
playing even a comparatively small trout on tackle so 
light that you are compelled to let him run. 


The seven and one-half foot dry-fly rod is in practically 
the same class as the seven-footer, but the eight-foot rod 
weighing from 334 to 4 ounces is rapidly becoming the 
favorite on all but our largest streams. The eight-foot 
rod seems peculiarly suitavle for dry-fly work. It will 
hold up a moderately long line, lay a fly lightly, kill a fish 
quickly and is not beyond the average angler’s strength. 

The _ nine-foot, five-ounce 
dry-fly rod is a powerful rod 
which will handle more line 
than many anglers can cast. 


rod and is suitable for use on 
both trout and bass. Its length 
is a slight handicap on very 
small streams and it has hardly 
sufficient backbone for the big 
western steelheads and rain- 
bows, except in very careful 
hands. There is, of course, no 
such thing as an all-around fly 
rod, but the nine-foot dry-fly 
model serves many purposes. 


Near-Home Angling 

Plans to control fishing in 
its lakes and water courses 
through a system of permits 
are being worked out by the 
Hackensack Water Company 
in New Jersey, it is announced 
by President Nicholas S. Hill, 
The Water Company, 
Mr. Hill explains, is acting in 
cooperation with Branch No. 
1 of the Bergen County 
Sportsmen’s Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 


The call of the loon! 


VirGINIA FENTON SCHOLZ. 
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Permits will be issued 
only to persons in the muni- 
cipalities served by the Wa- 
ter Company. A fee of five 


dollars will be charged for 
each permit. Each holder 
of a permit will receive a 
button, which must be 
worn by every fisherman 
while on Company’s prop- 
erty. The permit system 
will go into effect this Fall. 

“During the past few 
years, particularly since the 
completion of the Oradell 
Reservoir, there has been a 
steady increase in the num- 
ber of anglers desirous of 
fishing in the lakes and wa- 
ter courses of the Hackensack Water Company,” Mr. 
Spalding says. 

“This situation has brought increasing problems in 
sanitation, which make it necessary to adopt more com- 
prehensive regulations for the control of devotees of this 
sport. os 

“No one may have access to the Water Company’s 
properties under the collection system except for the pur- 
pose of fishing. A permit card, duly signed by the proper 
official, must be obtained from thé officers of the Com- 
pany. 

“The permit card will carry the name and address of 
the person to whom it is granted as well as other appro- 
priate data. On the reverse side of the card will be a set 
of regulations, which the permit holder must observe. 
The holder will be required to sign the card as evidence 
that he agrees to adhere to these regulations, violation of 
which will result in revocation of the permit. The per- 
mit will be effective for the calendar year in which it is 
issued, 

“To facilitate inspection and control by our watershed 
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patrolmen, a button will go with each permit. This but- 
ton must be worn in a conspicuous place by the holder 
whenever he is upon the property of the Water Company. 

“Under this system it is felt that we shall be able care- 
fully to control the actions of all persons entering our 
properties adjacent to sources of water supply. 

“Certainly it will be possible to reduce the number of 
such persons to those who are actuated by an honest desire 
to enjoy fishing in a manner which will not jeopardize the 
safety of the public water supply. And this, of course, 
is the sole reason for putting the permit system into 
effect.” 

The system as outlined by the Hackensack Water Com- 
pany appears ideal to us in all respects except one. We 
believe that a more satisfactory plan would be to extend 
the privilege of purchasing these special fishing permits to 
all holders of resident and non-resident fishing licenses. 

The demand for angling waters 
in close proximity to the large 
centers of population becomes 
more acute each season. And 
only through the intelligent use 
of municipal water-sheds caa 
near-home angling be obtained 
in many localities. 


Flies for Pickerel 


While the pickerel is not 
often angled for by fly casters, 
he may be taken by such meth- 
ods and affords real sport on a 
light fly rod. 

As a rule, pure white feathers, 
tied with rcgular white bushy 
hackles and long streamer tails 
are the most effective. Some- 
times the store variéty are a 
little scant and may be im- 
proved by the addition. of a few 
feathers to the streamer tail. 
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GUNCRAFT 


« 4 Faye . ae ’ 

HE theoretical side of the subject has been covered with scientific 
accuracy, and the practical Side of wing shooting, gun fitting, the 
= master eye, defects in vision and other important questions have 
been treated in a’ Way ‘that will*enable either the expert or the ama- 
téur to determine if*he is shooting with- a gun that fits him and how 
to decide upon one that does. The secrets of success in trap shooting 
as well as the -peculiarities in flight of thé quail, the jacksnipe, the 
woodcock? the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illustrated by 
drawings. and described in‘a way that will facilitate the amateur in 

mastering the art of wing shooting. i : 
A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing and trap 


shooting. 
Illustratéd Paper, $1.00 


80 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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One of the most effective flies I have 
ever used was one tied of white maribow 
feathers. There seemed to be something 
about the action of this particular kind of 
feather that made the pickerel fairly 
crazy for it. 


The fly should be allowed to sink after 
casting. After that it should be retrieved 
in jerky, erratic movements as near like 
the old-fashioned method of skittering as 
possible. Although personally, I have 
never connected with any real large pick- 
erel, I have taken many of two pounds or 
a little better and a friend of mine is a 
past master in the art of taking the real 
big boys, having taken fish of four to five 
pounds. He claims '‘that it is all in the fly 
that he uses, but I know it is because of 
his “know how” method. 


Locate Trout While Hunting 


It is a good plan to investigate streams 
and ponds “during the hunting season. 


‘Very often a little time spent in this man- 


ner will result in improved fishing the 
following spring and summer. If the sea- 
son is dry, many times one may locate 
trout in streams where -heretofore’ their 
existence was not even suspected and it is 
interesting, absorbing work indeed to ex- 
plore such places. 


Two years ago, the writer, while hunt- 
ing woodcock came across what appeared 
to be a swamp or at best a mud pond. 
On examining the shore line for muskrat 
and mink sign, two or three trout of good 
size were frightened out into the deeper 
water. On closer investigation I found 
that the source of the pond was three 
crystal clear spring brooklets. By gaug- 
ing the overflow of the outlet with the 
water passing through the streamlets it 
readily appeared that the pond was also 
fed from springs in its bed so that alto- 
gether it made an ideal situation for the 
happy existence of Salvelinus fontinalis. 


Since then I have taken at least 2 
dozen natives of twelve to sixteen inches 
from this pond and that was in the course 
of only three trips at that. 

This is only one instance of the value 
of exploring. There have been many 
others. 


Killing the Action 


Some anglers have made a custom of 
winding their wood or bamboo rods with 
silk thinking to stiffen and strengthen 
them, thereby improving the action. Bam- 
boo has fibres which in reality are the 
tendons giving the rod its resiliency, the 
same as our tendons permit the quick 
flexing or reflexing of our arms and legs. 

If we were to bind an arm or leg with 
cord these tendons would be cramped, 
their elasticity curtailed with a conse- 
quent slowing up of the movements of 
that particular limb. 

This is true of bamboo rods. Lots of 
windings tend to slow up their action, in 
no way strengthening them. If, however, 
we have a rod that is too fast, overly 
quick when striking a fish, then lots of 
windings will slow it up by cramping the 
fibre’s action. 

Rods that are very soft, or slow of ac- 
tion cannot possibly be stiffened by wind- 
ing them solid. Silk has no spring and 
therefore, cannot possibly rejuvenate 
fibres that are stretched out and devoid of 
comeback. The only way these sloppy ac- 
tion rods might be stiffened is by cutting 
them down or, if we do not care to go to 
this trouble, remove all the windings ex- 
cept those where the guides are whipped 
on. 


It will identify you. 
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Florida Big-Mouths 


(Continued from page 679) 


lakes with every changing wind; but 
you can bet that somewhere just at the 
edge of these water plants there are bass 
lurking. 

Sisk always paddled rather close to 
the water-hyacinth border, ten or twelve 
feet out, and cast ahead constantly, not 
long flings, never more than thirty or 
forty feet, but striking the water very 
close to the hyacinths. He certainly knew 
the right medicine. 

And like lily-pads, the hyacinths have 
pockets here and there. A splashing plug 
dropped into such a pocket is most ef- 
fective. I have seen a rank tyro whale a 
heavy, gaudy under-water lure by good 
luck into such a pocket and bring in an 
eight-pound bass. 

Shallow lake bass are a bit surprising. 
They have habits that would hardly be 
suspected. There was a lake near my 
residence that was little more than a 
pond; however, at certain periods it over- 
flowed into a series of lakes“‘and so was 
kept supplied with fish. But the shore 
was very shallow, no more than a foot 
deep for a hundred yards. One would 
not think of fishing for big bassin this 
thin sheet of water, perhaps, but if you 
could get to the lake unobserved; as when 
a rifle was on the water, or after dark, 
then you were rather sure of sport. ~ 

In Florida lakes the bass feed a great. 
deal on smail shiners and* bream. In 
fact, there seems to be little other live 
food; frogs are not generally found’in any 
abundance. Of course there must be 
countless surface bugs and insects. But 
the real natural feed of the big-mouth in 
the South, as far as I have observed, is 
made up mainly of these small fish. 
Hence, in the shallow lake I have in 
mind, the big fish frequented the shallows 
to hunt bream and shiners. 


Have you ever seen the water hump up 
over the back of a bass speeding after 
his prey? In Florida lakes I have seen 
a distant shore boil with this pursuit, and 
close observation shows a ridge of water 
raised up over the advancing fish if he is 
a big one. It is exceedingly interesting. 
From a distance you might think hogs or 
dogs were splashing in the shallow water. 


The minute you walk upon the shore 
of such a Jake in daylight, or when a 
breeze has not stirred up the surface, the 
commotion stops abruptly and may begin 
a half mile farther along the shore. But 
if you can get into such waters unob- 
served, you are rather sure of .a fish din- 
ner. It is great sport to wallop a pet 
wooden minnow into the seething water 
where big fish are feeding. It invariably 
attracts attention, be it spinner, plug, 
darter, or pork-rind. And the big fel- 
lows on the feed never pass it up. 


Next to the trout, the Florida big- 
Mouth is one of the biggest savages when 
hunting food that I have fished. Either 
that, or he is easily made angry. There 
18 no waiting, just as there is no hesita- 
tion on the part of a hungry trout, the in- 
stant the lure lands and has been started 
toward the reel, then is when you get your 
strike. It is mot half-hearted either! 
Some fishermen claim the trout of any 
Species is the hog among game fishes, but 
the southern big-mouth is a close runner- 
up for these honors. 

Although it has never happened to me, 

have heard reputable fishermen tell 
about having a big Florida bass strike a 
small-sized bass they were retrieving. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


One would not be surprised at this un- 
usual happening in the case of the pick- 
erel; most of us have it happen, but it 
is hard to imagine a ten-pound big-mouth 
tackling a three-pounder on a lure, as no 
doubt frequently happens. 

The natives like best to fish with live 
minnows, and this is a favored occupa- 
tion in the spring, say April or May. The 
old custom, which robbed many lakes of 
their quota, was to tie a fifteen-foot rope 
to a big hook, attach the other end to a 
gourd and use a set line baited with a 
bream or shiner. Fifty of these would 
keep the market fisherman busy. It was a 
legitimate occupation until a few years 
ago when sane conservation laws put .on 


the screws. What a crime to see a gamy | 


bass snagged to a leaden gourd, attached 
like a criminal to a heavy ball. ; 
River fishing for bass is excellent. Be- 


fore the famous Silver River near Ocala | «. 


was made a sanctuary, it happened ‘to*be 


our good luck to cast into the waters as |.” 


clear as air. But the clarity of the water, 


caused by a mineral deposit something © 


like the blueing put in the washer- 
woman’s water, defeated one’s best efforts 
in many pools. 


The finest bass that I saw in Florida | 
were caught in the central part of the | 
state. Undoubtedly through the citrus | 


belt, which is in the center of the state, 
too, there is the largest specie of big- 
mouth bass found anywhere in the South. 
There are authentic records of bass 
caught here that crowded twenty pounds; 
fifteen pounds would seem to be a gal- 
wopper, but friends assure me that at 
least once in their lives they have done it, 
and ten pounders are frequent. 

A word in passing might well be said 
about the favored outfit for these cham- 
pion big-mouth bass. A rather stiff four 
and one-half to five and one-half foot rod 
with agate guides is essential. So is a 


multiple level-winding reel. While the | 


average equipment might be inexpensive, 
I noticed that veteran Florida bass fisher- 
men owned the best reels on the market. 
It is the backbone of the whole outfit. 
Fourteen pound test line is most fre- 
quently encountered. Rather large size 
lures predominate. 


A Florida rattler. 
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That’s one of the reasons 
Kermath is so popular. 
Yachtsmen know of 
Kermath’s reliability. 
In all sizes, types and 
description of craft—in 
pleasure boats and in 
work boats, the Ker- 
math runs and runs 


and runs. No Kermath 
has ever worn out. 


Tell us about your boat 
and let us recommend 
a Kermath installation 
that will give you last- 
ing joy for years to 
come. 


3to150H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


$898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


Nos, 0-1-2-3-4 4%&4% 5&6 7&8 9 12 
25e 30¢ 40c 50c 60c 85 ea. 
Nickel, Copper, White Enamel or Brass. Ask your 
dealer for them and get the best. Catalog on request. 
H. A. Wastes 6 Co., 89 Pearl St., Boston, Mass, 
‘actory Distributors 
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Dixie Hunting 


Concerning Hunting Conditions in the Southern States 


HE South as a hunting country can 
be regarded as that whole section 
South of the Potomac River, and 
East of the Mississippi. Contrary to the opinion in some 
parts of the North, it contains almost as much varied 
topography as most of the North, except for the Alle- 
ghany mountain region. This runs down through the 
Western part of 
Virginia and North 
Carolina and the 
Eastern part of 
Tennessee, North- 
ern Georgia and 
Alabama. It is en- 
tirely different from 
the remainder of the 
South. 

Small game shoot- 
ing in Dixie is prin- 
cipally quail shoot- 
ing and wildfowl. 
On account of the 
type of country usu- 
ally encountered, 
these districts are 
often widely sepa- 
rated, or at least the 
best quail shooting is 
not as a rule imme- 
mediately adjacent 
to the best wildfowl. 

Briefly, a good 
quail country of the 
South, could be 
listed as comprising 
the Eastern shore of 
Maryland and 
Southern Delaware, 
if you want to in- 
clude these, and that 
portion of Mary- 
land southeast of 
the City of Wash- 
ington. Some parts 
of this still provide 
very good bobwhite 
and rabbit shooting. 

Many parts of 
this country, especially that portion along both sides of the 
Chesapeake Bay, have good duck hunting, the best of 
‘ which is in the Northern part of the Bay, on the Susque- 
hanna Flats. 

There is also some duck shooting down around Chinco- 
teague and all along the coast section of Virginia in the 
many bays and indentations from the Atlantic Ocean. 
The coast section of Virginia is very irregular in outline 
and this helps to make it better for duck hunting because 
the irregularities ordinarily create more bays and inlets. 

The best quail section of Virginia is probably through 
that district directly South of the City of Richmond and 
down below the North Carolina line. This includes 
Cumberland, Prince Edward and Mecklenburg Counties, 
and also Westmoreland County, which is out toward the 


Southern quail country. 


By C. S. LANDIS coast. - Districts around Cumberland Court 


House, Buckingham Court House, Carters- 

ville, Green Bay, and Boydton are recom- 
mended as excellent. There is good quail shooting in 
Halifax County in Virginia. 

As a general statemént, the whole. section of Virginia, 
east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and south of the center 
of the State is at 
least fair, much of it 
is still very good. 
There is also fairly 
good quail shooting 
in some of the east 
coast districts of the 
old Dominion, but 
these sections are 
more likely to be 
localized. 

Out in the Shen- 
andoah Valley there 
is some good hunt- 
ing, but much of 
this is more of the 
mountain type— 
grouse, turkeys and 
deer, with some 
quail in the valleys. 
The quail, grouse 
and wild turkey sea- 
son is from Novem- 
ber 15 to Janu- 
ary 31. 

As a rule, the 
quail shooting is the 
best in the early 
part of the season, 
although it is not 
always the most 
pleasant then, espe- 
cially if it happens 
to be a warm dry 
fall. It should be 
remembered that the 
Christmas and _holi- 
day season is right 
in the middle of the 
bird shooting all 
over the South. 

Some of the most beautiful country in the. South is in 
the central and western parts of North Carolina. ‘This 
takes in the Pinehurst and Southern Pines districts, which 
are largely given over to tourist trade of a rather expen- 
sive type. This is one of the most beautiful hunting sec- 
tions of the whole South, and much of the hunting, espe- 
cially the quail shooting, is rather carefully controlled. 

The wildfowling over along the coast is especially good. 
On Currituck Sound is some of the best duck shooting in 
the country. That also is true of Back Bay, Virginia, 
which is just across the North Carolina-Virginia line. 
The reason why wildfowling is so good in these two sec- 
tions is that practically all of the ducks and geese that go 
down South through the whole of the eastern part of the 
United States, converge along the Southern portion of the 
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East coast district of Virginia, right above Back Bay. 
From there on, they go down along the coast across Curri- 
tuck, that is, those that go farther South. A great many 
of them never get any farther down. 

If you will look at 4 map of the Eastern section of the 
United States, you will see why this condition exists, and 
that it is a perfectly natural reason for so many ducks con- 
gregating in the Currituck district. The Ontario ducks 
and geese which fly across the. Alleghanys and go down 
over the Susquehanna Flats, come out at Back Bay, and 
all of the coast ducks which come down past the New 
England States, some as far as Nova Scotia and the whole 
of Quebec, must all come down over this same district. 
The principal difference is that most of these go down 
along the coast past 
Cape Cod, Long 
Island Sound and 
the Jersey coast, 
Delaware Bay and 
the Virginia capes. 

Consequently, at 
certain times, the 
wildfowl convention 
which assembles at 
Back Bay and Cur- 
rituck is a most in- 
teresting national 
phenomenon. 

It is largely a 
waste of time to 
hunt. ducks inland in 
Virginia and the 
Carolinas, because 
nearly all of them 
are out along the 
coast and inlets and 
bays which are not 
back from the coast. 

In South Caro- 
lina, the country is a 
little different from 
what it is in North 
Carolina. In north- 
western South Caro- 
lina, there is some 
of the most barren 
and desolate country 
that I have ever 
seen. There is good 
guail hunting 
around Cheraw, 
where there still are 
more of the old 
Civil War types of 
negroes and whites 
than probably any other place in the South. It certainly 
moves back the calendar some distance when you go 
through this section. 

Farther down through South Carolina, is largely farm 
and plantation country, bare sand and pine trees, and the 
quail shooting is more diversified and possibly better. 

The duck shooting in South Carolina is along the coast 
and in the rice fields not very far above Savannah. Quail 
shooting seasons in both Carolinas are largely local. The 
North Carolina laws can be obtained from the secretary 
of the Audubon Society at Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Georgia probably offers as many, if not more advantages 
to the quail hunter than any of the other States. It is a 
very large State and seems still larger than it is when you 
ride through it, on account of the speed of the train as 
compared to some of the faster Northern express trains. 

That district which may be described as the South cen- 
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A typical road in the pine lands of Georgia. 
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tral portion of Dixie, being composed of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, is a small empire in itself and you 
can really ride for hours without seeing anything very dif- 
ferent: Most of the country is covered with pines or pine 
stumps and that which is not is plantations or farms. 

In northwestern Georgia, northeastern Alabama and 
eastern Tennessee, is a high rolling country which is far 
different from the remainder of Georgia and Alabama. 
Some of the best quail shooting in Georgia is in the sec- 
tion, from twenty-five to one hundred miles from Savan- 
nah, especially around Hinesville and Springfield on the 
Seaboard Airline Railroad. The best way to get in touch 
with local districts is to go into the local hardware and 
sporting goods stores and talk to the men who sell the 
shells. They know 
where they are being 
sold and for what 
purpose. 

There is a great 
deal of squirrel 
shooting in Georgia, 
some of the best 
being around Ella- 
bell, which is near 
Savannah, and along 
the edges of the 
Altomaha River 
swamp from Darien 
to Mount Pleasant. 
In the vicinity of 
Savannah, there is 
still some pretty fair 
duck shooting, and a 
lot of reed birds con- 
gregate on the old 
rice farms. 

The Government 
quail investigations 
to determine the 
causes of the dis- 
appearance of quail 
in many localities 
have been carried 
out in the southern 
part of Georgia, 
near the Florida 
line. A good deal 
of this country is 
privately controlled, 
but the quail are 
there or this section 
would not have been 
chosen for this work. 

One thing about 
quail shooting in 
Georgia is that the laws are still very liberal, both to the 
daily bag limit and the number of quail a northern sports- 
man can take-home with him. The South and Eastern 
sections of Georgia which are principally open pine woods 
and rolling country, with a few swamps, still contain 
fairly good hunting. This comprises squirrel, quail and 
some ducks and geese in season. 

You can drive for miles through this country on gravel 
roads without seeing very much but a few scattered houses 
and villages and endless pine trees and stumps. There 
seems to be more quail in the pines than was formerly the 
case when most of them were out on the small plantations 
and farms, but wherever you find these little farms and 
cotton plantations, you are likely to find quail, wherever 
there has been some cultivation, and then again, often in 
the pines. 


(Continued on page 728) 
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Duck Blinds and Decoys 


this latter is classed with the point or 
shore blinds, where they are generally lo- 
cated. 

In case some of our readers are not 
familiar with this form of blind as le- 
gally used along the waters of and ad- 
jacent to our Atlantic Coast, it may be 
said that it is a floating box about six 
feet two inches long, and just wide 
enough inside to accommodate a fair-sized 
man lying flat on his back; it is firmly 
attached to a wooden deck about 12 feet 
long and 7% feet wide. Canvas wings 
reinforced with strips of wood. extend 
from all sides of this deck to; break, the 
force of the waves and to stabilize the 
outfit. It is anchored fore and aft with 


due regard for the wind; heavy iron de- , 


coys are placed on the deck in order. to 
sink the box to the proper level—as near 
the surface of the water as is consistent 


with safety, thereby providing the; maxi- , , ] , 
as near. to the ducks as they will permit. 


mum amount of concealment. Some “are 
made for two hunters to lay side_by side, 
in which case the outfit is known as a 
“double” box; the double box. is - rarely 


used except early in the season, for the : 


wily canvasback will not decoy as well 
to one after the first month of the open 
season as to a single box. 


There is quite a little difference,in the ~ 


box used on Back Bay, Va., and that used 
on the Susquehanna Flats, Md... The 
waters of the former are of sufficient depth 
to allow the box to be constructed, so that 
the hunter is in a sitting position; this 
is more comfortable than the, box in 
which the hunter lies flat on his. back,. and 
the average hunter can shoot much better 
from the upright position; indeed, it is 
quite a trick to arise from the narrow, 
flat box, and make a neat double on birds 
that are somewhat to the right or left of 
the shooter. 


The Mat Blind 


This is the name given to a form of 
blind used principally in the Back Bay, 
Va., section, where the law allows its use, 
and which in the opinion of many should 
.be outlawed everywhere. 

The outfit consists of a straw “mat” 
made of marsh grass, about 15 or 20 feet 
long and 6 or 8 feet high, with sharp 
pointed stakes a little longer attached at 
regular intervals; a row boat of most any 
description, and a stool of wooden decoys; 
the boat is anchored generally off some- 
one’s point in shoal water, and the mat 
is staked perpendicularly outside thereof 
in such a position that it conceals both 
the boat and occupants; decoys are placed 
with due consideration for the wind; if 
there is a baited shore blind close by it 
is needless to say there is friction and 
everyone’s sport is ruined. 


Sneakboats 


Nearly every State in the Union pro- 
hibits the taking of waterfowl by means 
of power boats, likewise the Federal law; 
rightly so, for in some sections power-boat 
shooting is deadly, and in others it is in- 
dulged in only at the expense of others 
who get their ducks in a more sportsman- 
like manner, for constant chasing of 
ducks and geese and shooting from power 
boats drives away the birds. 

All but two or three States allow shoot- 
ing from boats propelled by oars; this 
permits the use of what is generally 
known as sneakboats; (an article appear- 
ing in Forest AND STREAM in October, 


‘on..the Susquehanna 


(Continued from page 691) 


1928, described fully the Barnegat Bay 
sneak boat). Every locality has a small 
boat which experience has shown is best 
adapted to the uses of that section; all of 
them can be used to drift down current or 
down wind, or be sculled towards a rest- 
ing flock of ducks. The boat most success- 
fully used is a small shallow draft, nar- 
row low gunwhale skiff barely large 
enough to float two persons. The hunters 
crouch as low as possible and appear to 
be a part of some old floating log or tree; 
frequently they are propelled by two little 
paddles, not. much bigger and very simi- 
lar to butter paddles, which are fastened 


. together by a piece of cord longer than 
, the width of the boat; this enables the 
sculler to drop them quickly without los- _ 


ing them and pick up his gun in a hurry. 


No matter what the type of boat the prin- .., 


ciple everywhere is the same—make the 
outfit as inconspicuous as possible.and get 


This form: of hunting is prohibited in 
many localities .and doubtless should be 
made illegal in others where it is_seri- 
ously injuring the hunting of others by 
chasing the birds off their feeding and 


resting. grounds to some other section of - 


the country. 

«A form of.this style of shooting is legal 
Flats, where a 
licensed boat, the front covered with can- 
vas to hide, the gunners, is anchored up 
wind from.a stool of about seventy-five 
wooden decoys; when the ducks pitch in 
the’ stool the boat is loosed and sculled 
towards the unsuspicious birds until they 
fly; as they invariably rise against the 
wind, a fair target is afforded. This form 
of shooting is known as “bushwhacking.” 


Decoys 


Probably the most important thing in 
wildfowl hunting is the proper use of the 
right decoys; the old-fashioned wooden 
ones are the best in the long run, every- 
thing being considered; any port in a 
storm, however, and tin ones, collapsible, 
several flat ones attached to a frame, or 
clods of marsh mud will at times fool the 
birds; dead ducks propped up in a. life- 
like manner will do in a pinch. But the 
regular ducker wants a good stool of per- 
fect wooden imitations and likes big ones. 
A properly placed set of wooden decoys 
may be made more effective sometimes by 
anchoring a couple of live mallard drakes 
at one or both ends; do not use the hens 
if the quarry is the deep water variety, 
such as canvasback, redhead, or scaup; 
the quacking on the approach of birds of 
these species will cause a flaring off in 
more cases than the live hens will entice. 
The drakes on the contrary will add a life- 
like appearance to the stool with an ab- 
sence of the objectionable quacking, and 
many an undecided bunch or single has 
been persuaded by seeing the live bird 
arise on the water and flap his wings at 
the right moment. 

When hunting the marsh ducks, such as 
mallard, black duck and pintail, the hens 
as well as the drakes should be used, for 
their quacking is most attractive; in fact, 
wooden decoys are not so good for the 
shallow water ducks and should not be 
used at all when live ones are obtainable; 
even three or four live ducks are prefer- 
able to a large stool of wooden frauds, or 
mixed. If both live and wooden ones are 
used it is best to place the live birds to- 
gether and slightly separated from the 
others. 


If you are sitting in the blind and tan- 
talized by the presence of single whistlers 
(golden eyes) which refuse to decoy, try 
four or five wooden ducks—widely sepa- 
rated across the front of your blind some 
time and see what happens; generally it 
works; whistlers will also frequently de- 
coy to two or three live decoys placed 
singly when nothing else will bring them 
in range. Don’t try this on canvas or 
redheads for they require a large stool of 
decoys to bring them in. 

It is a waste of time and money to fool 
with different species for use as live de- 
coys; mallards are the best taking all 
things into consideration, and attempts to 
use such ducks as live canvasbacks, red- 
heads, pintails or scaup, are worse than 
useless, .Such ducks are most difficult to 
propagate, very hard to handle, and it is 
almost impossible to keep them from dying 
from exposure. Black ducks are the best 
decoys for black ducks, but they always 
remain wilder and harder to handle than 
the mallards; English call ducks,—which 
means most any kind of a cross as well as 
the small tame duck imported for decoy 


» purposes,—are satisfactory, and prefer- 


able to any others except domesticated 
wild mallards. Too much white in the 
cross birds is objectionable; all live de- 
coys must have daily access to water or 
they will neglect oiling their feathers, and 
get soaked and die from exposure the first 
time used. 

Mallards constantly used as decoys 
seem to learn the game; two hens and 
two drakes owned by members of the 
Seneca Ducking Club, Maryland, were 
used for several seasons with success; 
they actually appeared to enjoy enticing 
their wild brothers and sisters to destruc- 
tion; Bill and Jim, the drakes, were much 
tamer than the hens, Henrietta and 
Louise, in fact so tame they were allowed 
their liberty, while the two of gentler sex 
were pinioned and always securely 
anchored at the end of the stool. The 
drakes had one wing clipped whenever it 
was feared the instinct to migrate would 
outweigh their fidelity to their mates; 
they could and did frequently get up and 
fly a hundred yards or so, but always 
came right back. This proved Bill’s un- 
doing, for one day there was a stranger 
in the blind who did not know Bill’s 
habits; he flew off with what remained of 
a little bunch of scaup which had just de- 
coyed nicely. Bill was a little slow on 
the getaway; the stranger mistook him 
for a member of the departing flock and 
knocked him out with the fifth shot from 
a pump gun. The skiff was pushed out 
to retrieve the dead, including Bill; he. 
had one No. 6 shot through the top of his 
head above the eye but was alive and 
splashing. He was tenderly carried ashore 
and first aid administered, and good byes 
were said to a faithful servant; but the 
old drake was no weakling, and he recov- 
ered and lived through several other open 
seasons without mishap. A year or so 
later all four decoys met an untimely 
end, for one day they were left in a closed 
yard with a setter which had grown up 
with them, and which suddenly saw red 
and killed the four; not without a fight, 
however, for the entire yard was covered 
with blood and feathers, mute testimony 
that these wild birds, which would eat 
out of one’s hand, highly valued their 
lives, and stood off the unfaithful one to 
the last. 
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Forest AND STREAM 


Sporting Reminiscences 


“He says there was a red one as big as 
acow. How did you get the turkey?” 

“Coming to that. When I got my eyes 
open, there were the hogs and a flock of 
turkeys with ’em. Of course I shot a tur- 
key. Don’t know about the bear as big as 
a cow, might have been a cow—Jim 
couldn’t have told the difference.” 

“We'd better get Jim’s rifle,” I advised. 
“Albert won’t stand any more jokes.” 
Having found the rifle without any 
trouble we rowed back to the cabin. Both 
of us looked at Albert a bit apprehen- 
sively, for I had a hunch that he thought 
it a put-up job between us. 

“Did you hear them bears, Chon?” was 
Jim’s first query. 

“Nope. Never heard a thing.” 

“Charlie and Albert heard ’em. You 
was yist deef. Didn’t you see nothing at 
all?” 

“Some stray hogs, whole gang. Found 
where they bedded in hollow log. That’s 
where your rifle was. 

“Albert looked up with a grin at the 
naive way John was explaining things. 

“Bear was in that log,” Jim declared 
positively. “I heard him growl—he 
growled and his teeth goes click, click!” 

“Shucks!” said John. “You heard a 
hog grunt. Ain’t been no bears in here in 
forty years.” 

Jim became indignant. Albert and I 
had not doubted his word, but it seemed 
that John did—John who should have 
confirmed his story. “You think a hog 
could grunt so loud you hear him clear 
across the lake? Didn’t you hear him, 
Albert?” 

“Yes,” replied Albert, “I heard him.” 

“Didn’t he sound like a bad one?” 

“He did,” said Albert. “Sounded like a 
mule-eared, cock-eyed, slab-sided, son-of- 
a-gun to me.” 

“You see!” 
bears.” 

“Maybe it ain’t safe in the woods,” ad- 
mitted John. 

“I know it ain’t safe,” Jim declared, 
“and Albert knows it. You and Charlie 
was yist a couple of chumps.” 

John and I didn’t dare to laugh until 
we got out of doors that night where we 
sat watching the ducks coming in to 
Muskrat Slough. Both of us reached the 
conviction that Jim had been made a 
camp cook now. 

The first norther of the season came up 
that night, and in the morning a light 
sift of snow covered the ground deep 
enough for tracking. The ducks, desert- 
ing the open lake took to the sloughs and 
protected waters. John elected to take 
the ducks, but Albert and I decided to 
cross the lake on the off chance of getting 
a turkey. 

“Going across to give that bear another 
tussle?” John asked Jim. 

“No, I ain’t, Mr. Smart Ellic! Albert 
and Charlie goes over, but I notice you 
ain’t so tamn keen about it neither.” All 
of us laughed with Jim, and, mollified, he 
turned to his cooking. Incidentally, he 
Prepared the finest camp dinner that day 
any of us had ever eaten. John stalked 
off with the one pair of hip boots and his 
musket. When we got back he had an 
immense bag of assorted ducks, mostly 
mallards, piled in front of the cabin. 
However, he may have shot them. John 
Was a deadly duck hunter. 

Albert and I had a thoroughly enjoy- 
able day, partly because of what we shot, 


said Jim, “Albert knows 


(Continued from page 698) 


and partly because of what we read on 
the white floor of the forest. Everything 
in the woods had left a message for us. 
Our first discovery was that the wild hogs 
had really slept in the hollow log. We 
learned why rabbits were scarce for a 
half dozen wolf tracks were seen in the 
first thousand yards. The minks had 
been busy all night, along the lake shore 
fishing, and an otter had waded through 
the woods from one branch of the lake to 
another. Squirrels still scurried ahead of 
us, and some bird flew off silently, which 
we took to be a grouse, but may have 
been an owl. Presently we struck a track 
that looked like a hog except the steps 
were too long. “Deer!” exclaimed Al- 
bert. 

“Jim’s bear!” I said. 

“Looks it! John might have killed a 
deer if he hadn’t gone to sleep.” 

We tracked that deer until he must 
have seen or winded us, for of a sudden 
he had gone off with long bounds, dash- 
ing the snow from the bushes. We gave 
up all lesser game to follow. Within a 
mile the jumps slackened to a walk, and 
we kept on hopeful, guns ready. Never 
once did we get sight of that buck though. 
Albert said that we never would unless 
we could head him off. He halted on the 
trail while I made a wide detour, coming 
out a full half mile beyond where I 
thought the buck ought to cross. I knew 
he was between us somewhere, and the 
chances for a shot at a deer looked good. 
I never had seen a wild deer, and I never 
saw this one either. 

After a patient wait of fifteen minutes, 
the thing I did see was a flurry in the 
bushes, shaking off the snow, and here 
came a turkey, followed by plenty more, 
all coming on the proverbial turkey trot. 

The big birds were led by an old hen, 
and then came a young gobbler. I shot 
before they got as close as they should 
have been, but killed the gobbler. Some of 
those birds dashed back the way they had 
come—others flew. Albert’s gun sounded 
not far off, followed by a shout, and I 
knew he had killed. Answering, I started 
for him with my turkey. Within a hun- 
dred yards, I ran onto the buck’s track, 
coming straight for me. A wheel and a 
great bound carried him off at right an- 
gles. Whether he had been coming to me 
when I shot or whether he had previously 
winded me, we never knew. Albert said 
it was no use to follow him, since he 
might not stop this side of the bluffs. 

We made our way slowly back to the 
boat, each with a turkey gobbler. The 
sun climbed higher, melting out the tracks. 
John’s gun had been ringing at brief in- 
tervals all day. Ducks winged over the 
tree tops, but never drew a shot from us. 
Oddly enough, we were not talking of the 
turkeys or the good luck we had had, but 
of the buck only. It seemed to us,that we 
had. very narrowly missed killing, a deer, 
and perhaps this was so. It was five 
years before I had another chance at a 
deer, and probably Albert never did shoot 
one. 

We were in the boat and half way 
across when we noticed a flock of sand- 
hill cranes bearing down on us. Ordi- 
narily the big birds were very wary, and 
I had never killed one, but these were not. 
As Albert said, afterward, “their time 
had come.” We crouched until they were 
overhead, looking as big as so many barn 
doors, then got to our knees and fired. 


Two came down, and more might have 
fallen, except that we had plenty to do to 
balance the boat after the first shots. 


Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, 
and also the good. John listened to our 
tale of the buck enviously, notwithstand- 
ing his big bag. Jim was elated with our 
success, but the story of the wolf tracks 
had more interest for him. 


“Told you so!” he said. 
bear, too. Now I tell ye. 
as big as a cow.” 

The joke had turned on John. What a 
fine chance he had missed by being 
asleep. Ducks were nothing, and geese 
and turkeys were often killed, but a deer 
would have made us known as mighty 
hunters. By such a narrow margin did 
Wwe miss becoming celebrities, instead, as 
one old Dutch woman put it, “Just some 
more of them lazy, lousy duck hunters, 
who better be chopping wood for winter 
yet.” 

Maybe we were getting lousy, who 
knew? We observed Jim surreptitiously 
scratching his back, and that made us all 
itch a little. Albert found some flea pow- 
der in the kit belonging to Louis, and we 
doped with it that night. 

Nobody meant to shoot any more that 
day; the ducks might come in and alight 
on the cabin and be hanged to them. We 
pulled off our boots and dried our feet. 
Dinner was ready, and Jim was as ner- 
vous as a wet hen, fearing we wouldn't 
be at table on the instant. Jim was proud 
of that meal, and really it was a mighty 
dinner to be found in a duck hunter’s 
camp. Four canvasbacks were in the big 
Dutch oven. Each duck had been stuffed 
with a single quail, and inside the small 
bird, also basted to the outside of him and 
the ducks were strips of bacon. Three 
large onions and a bit of garlic had been 
placed about the birds and the whole then 
covered with water. The water had 
boiled off, leaving the birds to roast in 
their own grease, augmented by the bacon 
and butter fat which had cooked into 
them. 

Attempting to lift a duck out with a 
fork, a piece of the breast had pulled 
away, and we had to remove them very 
carefully, one at a time. Maybe those 
canvasbacks were not as good broiled 
fowl with the juices running, but not one 
of us could have been made to believe 
that. Neither, we knew, would any ordi- 
nary stove oven ever do such roasting. 
The oven lid was so tight that no flavor 
could escape until the lid was lifted, and 
then it assailed four hungry boys, at an 
- when eating is the major business of 
ife. 

Jim had made camp bread too, after the 
recipe in the book. He cleaned off a 
board, made his dough and wrapped it 
about the wood, then placed it in front of 
the fire. It raised and baked in a great, 
smooth, brown Joaf. Sweet potatoes were 
to be eaten with the ducks, and taking 
these Jim hollowed them out, placed but- 
ter in the hole, sealing in with a piece of 
the potato, wrapping them with paper and 
placing in the ashes. We got them out, 
tore off paper and skin, then ate. Jim 
beamed on us lovingly as he hovered 
about. Afterward, just because we would 
eat so much of his cooking, we were 
friends for life. In after years, I knew 
why Jim never married: he wouldn’t per- 
mit any woman to do the cooking. 


“But I saw a 
Big red bear, 
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The Chesapeake Bay Dog and His Ancestors 
HE old duck hunter in a reminiscent mood who 
[ tells you that the best companion he ever had was 
his old retriever is simply expressing an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the work a well trained dog is called 
upon to do from the blind or cn the marsh or pass is more 
trying and severe than that involved in any branch of 
sport in which man and dog are associated. To declare 
that you have a good duck dog is simply one way of say- 
ing that you have a faithful friend, strong and powerful 
with a brave heart, wonderful: powers of endurance, a 
keen nose, marvelous eyesight, intelligence cf the highest 
order and an inherent love of the sport that transcends 
exposure to wind and weather, the chill of icy waters, 
the roughest seas and all the dangers the elements may 
invoke. 

The retrieving spirit can be easily developed in many 
breeds of dogs but the only varieties that have the physi- 
cal equipment in bone and muscle and protective coat 
as well as a natural fondness for the work are the Ches- 
apeake Bay Dog, the Irish Water Spaniel and to a less 
degree the working Springers and Cockers and crosses 
between these breeds and Setters of the old-fashioned 
native type. 

In recent years a great deal has been written about the 
Springer and other members of the working Spaniel fam- 
ily. They all have the retrieving instinct and many of 
them that have been properly trained work cleverly under 
favorable conditions, but they are 
not strong enough to face heavy 
seas in icy temperatures. 

The Chesapeake Bay dog de- 
rives its name from the great duck- 
ing grounds of the Maryland and 
Virginia coast. There they have 
been bred by several generations of 
hardy sportsmen whose work re- 
quired a dog of unusual strength 
and density of coat as these tidal 
‘marshes are subject to severe 
storms and are frequently cov- 
ered with floating ice. 

The fame of these dogs 
has traveled far and 
they are now carefully 
bred in many other 
sections of the country 
and are highly regard- 
ed wherever they have 
been introduced. The 
Chesapeake is such a 
remarkable water dog 
that weird tales have 


Chesapeake Bay dog, “Cheequa Buff,” 
owned by Mary Elizabeth Quinn. 


been related of their ancestry. One account for their fear- 
lessness in the water and the density of their coat is that 
they are descendants of a cross between a retriever and 
an otter. This line of breeding is biologically impossible. 
As a matter of fact, they are of Newfoundland ancestry 
and blood brothers to the popular English Labrador 
retrievers. 

There are two stories well authenticated and generally 
accepted in Virginia and Maryland as the basis of Chesa- 
peake Bay dog history and pedigree. One is that in the 
year 1807 the ship Canton of Baltimore fell in at sea 
with an English brig bound from Newfoundland to Eng- 
land. It had run into severe storms and was in a sink- 
ing condition. The crew were taken abroad the Canton; 
also a pair of Newfoundland puppies that eventually 
became the property of the Captain of the Canton and 
by him were taken to Baltimore. The dog puppy, a 
dingy red in color named Sailor, was given to Governor 
Lloyd of Maryland. The bitch named Canton, black in 
color, passed into the hands of Dr. Stewart of Sparrow 
Point, Maryland. These dogs attained great reputations 
as duck retrievers and were mated. ‘Their progeny and 
descendants have since been known as Chesapeake Bay 
dogs. 

The other story is of a vessel from Newfoundland 
running aground near an estate calied Walnut Grove on 
the shores of the Chesapeake early in the last century. 
The crew were rescued and with them were two New- 

foundlands that the 

Captain of the ship 

presented to Mr. 

Law, the owner of 

the estate, in return 

for the kindness and 

hospitality that had 

been shown him and 

his crew. This 
story further relates 
that Mr. Law crossed 
these Newfoundlands 
with the dogs that they 
used for fox and coon 
hunting, old southern 
hounds — much closer 
to the bloodhound than 
the modern fox hound 
—and noted for their 
remarkably keen pow- 
ers of scent. 

There is no reason 
for doubting either of 
these incidents and 
there are good reasons 
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for accepting them as they have been 
told. We believe, however, that the dogs 
landed at Walnut Grove, through the 
fortunate cross with the hounds, have had 
the greater part in determining the char- 
acter of the breed. The Laws were a 
great sporting family and, undoubtedly, 
realized that the Newfoundlands, al- 
though water dogs and retrievers of in- 
comparable strength, stamina and apti- 
tude, were lacking in the keenness of nose 
that a sporting breed should have. 

To secure finer scenting powers they 
did not resort to what at first thought ap- 
pears to be the natural cross with a Setter 
or retrieving Spaniel. On the contrary, 
they turned to their hounds, a breed that 
is lacking in the retrieving instinct and 
physically incapable of facing icy waters, 
but endowed with the keenest noses of the 
entire canine family. This radical cross 
followed up by careful selection produced 
dogs that retained all the sturdiness of 
their Newfoundland ancestry with the im- 
provement in scenting powers that would 
naturally follow the infusion of hound 
blood. This cross also introduced into 
their progeny certain hound instincts that 
were expressed in their method of locat- 
ing dead and wounded game entirely dif- 
ferent from that of all retrievers of the 
usual Setter and Spaniel ancestry. This 
in reality is the secret of the Chesapeake’s 
superiority. 

The Setter and the Spaniel, from which 
it is descended, work for body scent and 
naturally prefer to locate their game by 
casting first in one direction and then in 
another. They have no special aptitude 
for following a trail and when so doing 
are always ready to abandon it and go 
back to casting for the body scent. The 
natural instincts and habits of the hound, 
particularly those that are not far re- 
moved from blood hound ancestry, are all 
directed to the picking up and working 
out a trail with a relenfless patience. 
This is the character that distinguishes 
the Chesapeake from all other retrievers. 

It is only partially true that water 
washes away all traces of scent. The lee- 
ward of a flock of live decoys or of a 
duck that has fallen either dead or 
wounded is always a trifle smoother than 
the surrounding area. The oils from the 
plumage of the bird are floating as a thin 
skin upon the water. By watching closely 
they can sometimes be seen as a shimmer 
on the surface. These oils carry the scent 
of the birds. They are capable of coming 
to the surface and indicating the location 
of a bird that is gone to the bottom and is 
staying there by holding on to vegetation. 
This accounts for a Chesapeake at times 
diving where no bird has been seen to 
disappear and coming up with one in its 
mouthh When a Chesapeake sees a 
wounded duck strike the water he swims 
to the spot and picks up its trail and fol- 
lows it wherever it may lead. He does 


The Chesapeake takes naturally 
to retrieving ducks. 
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DogBiscuits | 


Your dog’s diet requires close 

watching during this change of 

season. Now, as always, his health 

is safest when you place your con- 
fidence in Spratt’s — proved 
best by 75 years successful 
use with all sizes and breeds. 
Sold by grocers, druggists, 
petshops, sporting goods 
dealers everywhere, 


Write for This Free Book 
It tells how to recognize and 
treat all the commoner dog ail- 
ments, as well as how to feed 
and care for dogs of all ages, 
sizes and breeds, in sickness and 
in health. Write for it today— 
it Is free on request. 

SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 
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The Bull Terrier 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the 
author gives a complete history of this 
breed. The correct principles of train- 
ing, feeding, general rules for care of 
health, remedies in sickness and scien- 
tific breeding are clearly outlined. 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms and Hookworms 


DOGS and FOXES 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 


Equally Effective for 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats and Poultry 


Nema Capsules at Your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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Always Rarin to Go 


Eyes sparkling, ears alert, a glisten- 
ing coat and responsive muscles—keep 
your dog in_ perfect health with 
Miller’s A-1 Dog Foods. Send ten 
cents for trial feedings and your 
copy of the ‘‘Pink of Condition.” 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
1194 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





WITH DENTS CONDITION Pites ¥ 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. A 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
Tye "pea blanks free. 
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Hunting wih HOUNDS 


Fur Finders. Money Makers. Game 
Getters. Free dog supply Catalog. 
Kennel Supply, SC 51, Herrick, II. 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 
Crown Iron Works Co, 1225 Ty!er St..N. E., 


Wholesale prices and prompt 


Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


ARKANSAS HOUNDS — HUNTED AND 


trained in Ozark mountains of Arkansas, Extra 
high class straight Coonhounds, $75.00. No. 
Coonhounds $50.00, extra high class combination 
tree hounds $40.00, No. 1 combination tree hound 
$30.00, extra high class Fox hounds $75.00, No. 1 
Fox hounds $50.00, ga 

and $75.00, average r 

breed hounds $23.00 and $35.00, old tree hounds 
$25.00, champion rabbit hounds $15.00, youngster, 
any breed $10.00 each, allowed 10-day trial. Refer- 
ence and list free, T. J .Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 


SPORTSMEN—SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue on choice Ulingis Fox, Deer, Wolf, Cat, 
Coon and Opossum Hountls. We pay express 
Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Riverview Ken- 
nels, Ramsey, Iil, 


HUNTING HOUNDS. TRIAL. DOTY & 


Tipsword, Moccasin, Ill. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, TL 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No Trash. Free trial. Get 
list. . V. Langdon, Dressor, Lil 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS., Seek Ill. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM COONHOUND 

, Tennessee, offer Coonhounds and 

Combination Hunters; also Squirrel and Rabbit 

dogs on free trial before you buy. New illus- 

trated catalog and 100-page illustrated book on 
Night Hunting both for 25 cents. 


COONHUNTERS — THIRTY BLUETICK 
cooners, water and swamp hunters Fifty Redbone, 
black tan, combination Fur Hunters, Coon, Skunk, 
Opossum, old cooners and started hounds. Every 
dog tested before shipping. Catalogue, Photos, 
Free, L. J. Adams, Ramsey, Il. 


FOR SALE—MY OLD FASHION LONG- 
eared coonhound Jim, he really looks for a coon, 
has good voice, fast on trail, trees hard, s 
with it in swamps or on dry land, with dogs or 
alone. Trial given. if you are willing to pay 
$50.00 for my coon dog, I pay express. NOBLE 
CROSS, Mayfield, Ky. 


FOR SALE — ONE FINISHED COON- 
hound, deposit money anywhere for a 20 days’ 
prepaid trial, Fred Harmon, B236, Calhoun, 


FOR SALE—SOUNDER, A REAL COON- 
hound at % price on 20 days’ trial on terms to 
please you, L. B. Beadles, S523, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


LOOK GENTLEMEN! HERE I$ YOUR 
. K. im every 


TRIAL. 


RABBIT HUNTERS WHO ARE INTER- 
ested in a better class of rabbit hounds, eare- 
fully trained amd classified by expert handlers, 
should investigate our $75.00 dogs that are the 
kind ‘of rabbit hounds you often hear about but 
seldom see. We also have good rabbit hounds at 
$50.00 each, and we frankly admit that we can 
not produce quality rabbit hounds any cheaper. 
Lingorue Kennels, Box 6C, La Rue, Ohio. 


TRY MY PAIR OF BROKEN RABBIT 
hounds 15 days! $25.00. Love Bradley. Box 
431. Springfield, Tenmessee. 


COONHUNTERS—TRY MY FIRST CLASS 
four-year-old coonhound Lake, he gets the game 
anywhere. I pay express, Jean Vaughn, D91, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


IRISH WOLFHOUNDS. THE MOST 
powerful and impressive looking of all dogs. Kind 
and affectionate companions. Pups guaranteed to 
please. Descriptive circular and pictures on_re- 
quest. Charles W. Wampler, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, Box H. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN., OF- 


fers for sale. Thoroughly Broken Coonhounds, 
$50.00 and up. Setters and Pointers. Get Catalog 
and how I pay express. 
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j not spend his time searching likely places 


in which the bird may have hidden nor 
does he cast about for body scent. He 
sticks to the trail with all the patience 
that is inherited from the hound blood in 
his veins. If while swimming on the 
water he crosses the trail of a wounded 
duck he picks it up as cleverly as the 
beagle or the hound that has crossed the 
trail of fox or rabbit and by the same 
marvelous instinct determines in which 
direction it has gone. 

The marvelous performances that are 
related of these justly celebrated dogs by 
old bay men and others who have seen 
them work day after day can be attrib- 
uted only to the fact that they are the 
bloodhounds of the waters. One of our 
old correspondent, Cayuga, who knows 
the breed, has written of them as follows: 

“The Chesapeake, while still in the pe- 
riod of early puppyhood, takes naturally 
—or shall we say instinctively?—to re- 
trieving ducks, but some special training 
must be given him to cause perfect ‘re- 
trieving to your hand. Then, :again, this 
breed seems to require instruction’ in re- 
trieving other feathered game, such as 
plover, snipe and rail. It is not*a bad 
thing to give him good yard instruction, 
teaching him to down, or charge, to whoa, 
to hide, hold up and to sneak or ¢fawl 
through cover, and, of course, to bring 
and carry for you. He will learn even 
quicker than your silky-haired setter, and 
when you have taught him everything you 
can think of and he becomes an accom- 
plished dog, then you will pat that faded- 
looking coat and swear he is a darling; 
and when you watch him lying hidden in 
the wild rice or beside you in the blind, 
the tip of his brown nose just visible as 
he keeps a sharp lookout for ducks, some- 
times directing your attention to a stray 
incomer you have not seen, you will say he 
is the best companion you ever had; but 
when you see him—at the command— 
dash through icy-cold water, clambering 
over and diving under driftwood and 
cakes of ice after a winged duck and 
when after a chase of a mile he gets her, 
and breasting the billows and current 
back, places her in your hands so tenderly 
that not a feather is torn, gives himself a 
shake, but not close enough to wet you, 
ready for another plunge, then you will 
know him for the hero he is. Again, let 
off both barrels into a flock of fliers and 
tell him to “fetch ’em in.” Mark his 
sagacity. He passes the dead ones and 
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those sorely wounded and goes straight 
for some cripple that is trying desperately 
to get away, and she has got to leave the 
water to escape him. If she dives down 
he goes after her. So, one by one, he 


’ brings them in, the dead ones nearest at 


hand last. Oftentimes, in the haste and 
excitement of retrieving a half dozen or 
more ducks, he may neglect to place the 
dead ones in your hand but, bringing 
them to shore, leaves them and plunges in 
again. This may be reason or an inher- 
ited quality, but if he is a thoroughbred, 
properly handled, he will bring the 
wounded to you, and after the batch has 
been secured, he will fetch up the pile de- 
posited on the shore. 

In appearance the Chesapeake Bay dog 
is a strong, well-built animal, weighing 
about sixty pounds; color much resem- 
bling wet sedge grass, though toward 
spring it becomes lighter from exposure 
to the weather. A small white spot or 
frill on breast is entirely admissible; a 
large patch of same very objectionable. 
The head is broad between the ears; nose 
a trifle pointed but not at all sharp, taper- 
ing down gradually so as to give the head 
a wedge shaped appearance; neck only 
moderately long; eyes of yellow color; 
ears small and placed well up on the 
head ; face covered with very short hair, 
and mild and intelligent in expression. 
Legs of moderate length, ending with feet 
of good size. Tail stout, somewhat long, 
with barely a suspicion of feather, and 
the straighter the better. This dog is 
sprightly, active and an admirable watch 
dog, abundantly able to take care of him- 
self, and an admirable retriever. Females 
are usually smaller than the males, but 
not necessarily so. There are two types of 
coat, one called the otter coat is practi- 
cally impervious to moisture. It is com- 
posed of an inner coat of short woolly fur 
that closely covers the skin and retains 
the body heat and this in turn is protected 
by an outer coat of short, thick, rather 
eoarse hair that is longest over the shoul- 
ders, back and loins where it has a ten- 
dency to waviness. It is shorter on the 
flanks, legs and belly and on the éeet is 
almost fine. There is another type of coat 
that is much longer and tightly curled. It 
is held in favor by some sportsmen and 
objected to by others. The black and 
black and white puppies which appear in 
best bred litters are usually gotten rid of 
for the reason that the color is too con- 
spicuous on the marsh. 


Dixie Hunting 


(Continued from page 723) 


I know from personal observation that 
you can often drive for hours and not 
see any game at ail, even when you are 
looking for it, and in most sections of 
Georgia, you are not overrun by traffic. 

Out along the coast there is generally 
good wildfowl shooting. All over the 
South, there are plenty of rabbits, but 
down there rabbits and even squirrels 
are “nigger” game. ‘The white people 
hunt quail, and where they are available, 
deer, black bear and turkey, and also, of 
course, wildfowl. They do not often 
bother with rabbits, 

Quail shooting is still good im Missis- 
sippi, but is not as good as it was. Fior- 
ida probably had the best quail shooting 
of the whole South before the land boom 
struck it, but this caused a great deal of 
game destruction. There are more wild- 
fowl in Florida than in such states as 


Georgia and Alabama, because there is 
more stagnapt water in Florida, but con- 
ditions vary a great deal in Florida, and 
to-day it’is mecessary to get a new hunt- 
ing license whenever you go from one 
county to another. © 4 
There is very good quail shooting in 
some sections of Tennessee, and I also 
saw more doves in Temnessee than any 
other section of the South I visited. 
There is also very good quail shooting 
in Arkansas and in the Ozarks of Mis- 
souri. These are “South” to the cen- 
tral part of this country. : 
When you get out in the Mississippi 
River district, you strike one of the great- 
est wildfowl sections of the country. The 
Mississippi flood caused a great deal of 
damage to quail along the fow {ands 
along Mississippi valley, and also to deer 
and small game, but it would not extend 
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very far back from the river, and of 
course would not zirect the quail shoot- 
ing in all of the higher sections away 
from the Mississipi except possibly to 
make it @ little better by driving game 
out of the lower iands. 

One of the greatest duck shooting sec- 
tions im this country is the Reelfoot Lake 
district of Tennessee. Another is the 
yarious bays and overflows farther down 
the river, especially on the Arkansas 
side. 

The real duck district of the South is 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. No one 
who has never seen the flat delta land 
at the mouth of the Father of Waters can 
have any real conception of what that 
district around New Orleans and below 
really looks like. 

The country is as flat as a floor as far 
as you can see, and is covered entirely 
by marsh, grass and vegetation. This is 
a large area which does not seem to be 
controlled by anyone. This section seems 
to begin up around Gulfport and Biloxi, 
Mississippi, which are the Atlantic City 
and Asbury Park of the South. 

As you ride along on the train between 
Gulfport and New Orleans, you see 
thousands of acres of marsh land, some 
of which is covered by heavy forests 
with the trees standing in water, and the 
remainder is open waste land. It is one 
of the greatest breeding grounds in the 
world for mosquitoes. They are so fu- 
merous, especially around New Orleans, 
that even the real estate agents admit 
quite freely that they have mosquitoes; 
and whenever real estate agents will ad- 
mit there are mosquitoes, there are. They 
have two varieties, the wet weather 
mosquitoes and the dry weather mos- 
quitoes. When the one is quiet, the other 
is biting. 

Nevertheless, there is very good fishing 
around New Orleans, and more ducks in 
season than most any place in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. All the wildfow! from 
the Rocky Mountains, east to about as 
far as Lake Ontario, from all over the 
central portion of Canada and the whole 
of central United States drain outward 
into that little neck of land at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. It is like pouring shot 
into a funnel; they all have to come out 
of the little end. 

The Northern sportsman who goes 
South to hunt over the Christmas holiday 
season should always remember several 
things: The first of these is that the 
country is net any cooler in winter, as a 
tule, than the North is in the warm days 
of Indian summer, and he will not need 
too much clothing while hunting, and that 
should be easily ventilated and not too 
heavy. 

Unless you are hunting in swamps 
where it is wet, the thing you will watch 
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out for is snakes, the two varieties being 
cotton-mouth moccasin and rattlesnakes. 
You will be traveling through open pine 
country or cotton plantations. 

It will often be hot and dry, and water 
for both the hunter and the dogs is at all 
times a necessity. There is splendid 
artesian well water in all of the large 
cities of the South, like Savannah, At- 
lanta, Jacksonville, Mobile, New Orleans 
and Birmingham; but in the country dis- 
tricts the natives will very promptly 
warn you repeatedly against the drink- 
ing water. 

To drink much of this is to promptly 

invite malaria, intestinal disorders, etc. 
You will, therefore, want to provide your- 
self with thermos bottles and other re- 
ceptacles for drinking water while hunt- 
ing. 
The Northern sportsman should always 
remember that Southern people do things 
just a little bit differently than the man- 
ner in which Northerners are accustomed 
to conducting them, and down South, they 
like to invite you to hunt er give you per- 
mission to do so rather than to have you 
travel all over the country without saying 
anything. The average Southerner, as a 
rule, is exceptionally courteous, and he, 
of course, expects to receive proper treat- 
ment in return. 

Ten or twenty years ago, there was 
most excellent quail hunting all over the 
South, especially in Florida, Georgia and 
the Carolinas; but to-day it is becoming 
more localized. In planning your hunt- 
ing, you should bear these changes in 
mind and also the necessity for thorough- 
ly familiarizing yourself with local as 
well as state-wide game laws for the dis- 
trict in which you will hunt. 

The quail season lasts so long that you 
can almost certainly make it suit your 
winter vacation. 





Holding a covey of Mississippi quail. 


Fishing From a “Sub” 


(Continued from page 695) 


around in a huge circle with just enough 
turn to insure our lines clearing the pro- 
pellers, 

For half an hour we sailed slowly 
ahead on our circular course. The thing 
began to get monotonous. While the drag 
of the line at four knots was not as great 
as it had been at twelve, it was enough to 
make my arm ache abominably and the 
afternoon sun glaring on the blue sea was 
making me sleepy. I leaned against the 
tail and meditated whether I should turn 
my line over to some one else or stick it 
out. Just when I was sleepiest and pay- 
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ing the least attention to my line, the fish 
struck. 

Without warning my arm received a 
jerk that threatened to permanently crip- 
ple me. I was thrown full length on the 
deck and my line started out across the 
water at express train speed. The ma- 
chinist’s mate grabbed my line and 
started to brake it on the stanchion. 

“Strike, sir!” he called to the bridge. 

“Both motors stop. Thirty right. Hard 
rudder,” shouted Lieutenant Thorn. 

The motors stopped and the R-141 
swung hard to the right and lost head- 
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DS AND BEAGLES—Continued 
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RABBIT HUNTERS YOU THAT ARE 
looking for first-class. stuff and no trash. I offer 
you my pair 24-year-old rabbit hounds Luke and 
Nell breeding Ky. English strain O. K. in every 
respect. Medium size long-eared, good-lookers, 
all day hunters neither man or gun shy, no faults, 
will ship anywhere on 125 days’ trial. Either 
$20.00 or first $35.00 gets pair C. O. D., I. W. 
Wilson, Murray, Ky. 


ARKANSAS BEST HUNTING HOUNDS. 
Extra fine selection of coomhounds and combina- 
tion’ hunters. Also, Peps and partly trained 
hounds. Champion rabbit hounds $25.00. Ten 
days’ trial. Ed Ferguson, Booneville, Ark. 


I AM NOW READY TO SELL MY BRO- 
ken Coonhounds at quick sale $45.00. Love 
Bradley, Box 431. Springfield, Tennessee. 


COON HUNTERS WHO ARE INTER- 
ested in a better class of coonhounds, carefully 
trained and classified on wiki game 
handlers, should investigate our $200.00 dogs that 
are the kind of Coonhounds you often hear about 
but seldom see. We also have good Coonhounds 
at $250.00 and $100.00 each, and we frankly ad- 
mit that we can not produce quality Coonhounds 
— cheaper. Lingorue Kennels, Box 6B, La Rue, 

io. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN AND FIELD 
broken, long-eared type, Beagle and Fox hound 
breeding, routers and stayers; $25.00 each; ten 
days’ trial. Catalogue free. Riverview Kennels, 
Ramsey, Illinois. ; 


NOTICE SPORTSMAN THIS IS NO 
trash. I offer you a pair of Rabbit hounds 2% 
yrs. old, medium size, good ears. O. K., no 
faults. Neither gun nor man shy, good routers, 
steady drivers, hole barkers. $35.00 a pair or 
$20.00. Male or female, 15 days’ trial. C. O. D. 
C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. 


HUNTERS TAKE NOTICE: TENN. COON, 
Opossum, Skunk and Rabbit hounds sold on 
approval. Money back guarantee if dog _ proves 
unsatisfactory. My dogs tree. Ray Moody, 
Paris, Tenn. 


GUN AND FIELD BROKEN RABBIT 
hounds. Tree barkers on trail. None better. 
Ship C. O. D. $35.00 allow trial. Harvey Jones, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


FOR SALE—MALE ‘BEAGLE, BROKEN, 
guaranteed—Also nice pup. Whallon, 46 Loraine 
St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


ONE COON DOG, BEAGLES 


BARGAINS: 
Roy Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa. 


and rabbit hounds. 


FOR SALE — ARKANSAS LONG-EARED 
coon, opossum, skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit 
hounds. All dogs shipped on ten days’ trial. W. 
B. Peters, Box 2154, Mena, Ark. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED FEMALE ENG- 
lish Setter, sire Nugym, tae 9 Jan. 27, eligible 
to Registration. Price $50. eese Cover, Elkton, 
Virginia. 

ENGLISH SETTERS 9 MONTH'S, 335.00. 
Mother of these pups 4 years, Orange and White 
Best of Breeding. $75.00. H. Mohrlock, 952: 
Lackland Rd., Overland, Mo. 


PAIR SHOOTING DOGS, POINTER AND 
Setter, well frained, staunch, and seal game find- 
ers, $45 each. Trial. W. Finley, Sedalia, Ky. 


FOR SALE—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS. 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washingtor C. H., Ohio. 


BROKEN POINTER DOG, THREE YEARS 
old, white and liver spotted, stattnch on ints, 
retriever, good nose, all-day hunter, $75.00. Broken 
setter dog, three years old, white and black spot- 
ted, staunch on pomts, retriever, good nose, $75.00. 
Will ship C. O. D. on 5 days’ trial. You pay 
exprecs charges, if returned. We have others. 
J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tennessee. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS—WRITE US 
your wants—McLister Bros. Brighton, Tenn. 


KENNEL RECORDS 


HANDY book for immediate record of afl 

events attd transactions, relieving the owner 

from risk of forgetting important kennel mat- 
ters by trusting to memory. Contains prepared 
blanks that will enable the owner immediately to 
register pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions. Con- 
tains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 
60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents. 

FOREST & STREAM 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 


orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


with order. December torms close October 24. 








SPANIELS 


aL ied cg es a ei ada encarta 
IRISH SPANIELS THOROBRED — IM- 
ported sire. Country bred—10 weeks. | Females 
$30. Dogs $50. NESBIT, 4204 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS. WORKING 


strains with type and brains. Montasula Kennels, 
Missoula, Montana. 








AIREDALES 


<nlicp cle taiae penalise tilt peii atalino 
OORANG AIREDALE AND LINGORUE 
hunting dogs, watch dogs, and trained compan- 
ions. Trained dogs $50.00 to $200.00. Pedigreed 
puppies $25.00 to $50.00. We solicit correspon- 
dence from sportsmen who are interested in the 
better class of dogs. Please state your wants 
clearly so we may give you an intelligent answer. 
Lingorue Kennels, Box 6, La Rue, Ohio. 








BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


fe ee, 
LOVELY PUPPIES, CHAMPION STOCK, ° 


quaintest and smartest of all toy breeds. 
CRAIGLEA KENNELS, Reg., 3231 Sherbourne 
Rd., Detroit, Michigan. 











TERRIERS 


staal catia in Mee ag Laight Nettie 

SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. VERY 
best of breeding. $15.00 to $25.00.  Maridell 
Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 








POLICE DOGS 


60 POLICE PUPPIES, ALL COLORS, 
Strongheart Bloodlines, Females $15.00. Males 
$25.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped C. O. 
D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. 
Dak. 


GERMAN POLICE PUPS 5 MONTHS OLD. 
All colors “Eligible” $20.00 up. C. W. Coulter, 
Grove City, Pa. 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW WHITE POLICE 
pups, Strongheart Blood lines whelped Aug. 7. 
Males $40. Females $35. I ship C. O. D. on 
approval. Gray pups $15 and up. James Dailey, 
Verndale, Minn., R. No. 4. 




















MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and_ Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, REASONABLE. 
Best companions for children. M. C. Huckbody, 
Wausau, Wis. 


DALMATIANS — GUARD HOME AND 
automobile with a Coach dog. Choice puppies for 
sale. Price reasonable. Regal Dalmatian Ken- 
nels, Nevada, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED NEWFOUND- 
land puppies—child’s companion. Also St. Ber- 
nard, Earl Thurston, Hartsville, Indiana. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES CATALOGUE 
10 cts. Challenger Kennels, Box 17, Jackson 
Center, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL THOROUGHBRED NEW- 
foundland puppies; Males $20; Females $15. M. 
Whitacre, Boggstown, Ind. 


PEDIGREED PUPPIES. 
White Scotch Collie Farm. 
caster, Wisc. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 
Wonderful companions. M. 








LANRICK MEAD 
Mary Godfrey, Lan- 


PEDI- 
Huck- 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES—WHITE BEAU- 
ties, satisfaction guaranteed. Price reasonable. 
Otten Kennels, Stoutsville, Mo. 
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way. I scrambled to my feet and took my 
line from the machinist’s mate. 

“Brake him hard, Captain, almost to the 
end of your line if he doesn’t turn,” said 
the electrician as he rapidly hauled in his 
line to get it out of the way. “Two of you 
men grab that line and get ready to 
heave when I give the word. The cap- 
tain has a whopper.” 

I braked steadily. Two of the crew 
caught my line ahead of the stanchion 
and let it run loosely through their fin- 
gers. My line went steadily out until 
only a few feet remained. 

“My line is about gone,” I warned 
them. s 

“Heave!” cried the electrician. 

The two men grasped my line, checked 
the rush of the fish and started to haul 
him in by main strength while I re-coiled 
the line was fast as it came on board. No 
fish could stand that treatment long with- 
out protest and the line suddenly slack- 
ened as he changed tactics and started off 
on a rush in a new direction. The line 
came in rapidly. 

“Not too tight on that stanchion, Cap- 
tain,” warned the electrician. “When he 
starts to pull again, your line will snap 
unless it’s loose.” 

I recovered about three hundred feet of 
the line before the strain came again. 
Barely did the line tighten when the fish 
broke about a hundred yards away, leap- 
ing fully five feet out of the water in a 
vain attempt to dislodge the hook. Again 
he rushed in a new direction and I re- 
sumed paying out the line, braking on 
the stanchion. 

“Grab that line, men. Get ready. 
Heave!” cried the electrician as my line 
again nearly ran out. 

Five times more was this maneuver re- 
peated, although the rush was less each 
time and I began to accumulate a pile of 
reserve line on the deck. Suddenly the 
fighting stopped and I hauled in a dead 
weight. 

“You can handle him now, Captain,” 
said the electrician. “Not too tight on 
that stanchion though, he has at least one 
rush left.” 

The fish came on in until it was only 
twenty or thirty feet from the boat. At 
that point, he must have seen the boat, for 
he was off again on a tremendous rush 








- Turning Pests Into Profit 
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that took out fully six hundred feet of line 
before I stopped him. As he went out, it 
was evident that his rush was getting 
more feeble and when at the end, he tried 
to break again, he could barely clear the 
surface of the water. 


“Stand by with the gaffs,” said the elec. 
trician. ‘“He’s done, Captain, bring him 
right in.” 

The fish was just a dead weight on the 
line. Two of the crew stepped to the rail, 
each armed with a barbed gaff hook on 
the end of a long pole. Nearer and 
nearer I dragged the fish, despite his 
feeble attempts at resistance as he neared 
the boat. At length he was along side 
and the two gaff hooks hovered over him, 


“Bring him a little higher, Captain. 
Easy, Captain, easy; don’t start him off 
again. Ready with the gaffs. Now!” 

The two gaffs struck simultaneously, 
The man on the rear hook missed his 
stroke, but the man with the front hook 
was successful and the barbed gaff en- 
tered the fish’s body just back of the gills, 
Two men seized the pole and lifted the 
fish rapidly on to the deck. He was thor- 
oughly aroused and fighting madly, but 
up he came and was dropped down the 
hatch into the after battery compartment 
for final handling. The four foot wide 
deck on the after part of a submarine is 
no place to subdue a large fish. 


“What kind of a fish is it?” I inquired 
as I inspected my catch below. 


“An ulua, Captain, and a dandy,’ re- 
plied the electrician. 

“Don’t cut him up, cook,” I protested. 
“T want to get a picture of him.” 

“I’m sorry, Captain, but I’m afraid that 
you can’t,” said Lieutenant Thorn. “We 
don’t allow any cameras on board, so it 
can’t be taken today.” 

“Can’t it be taken to-morrow when we 
get in?” I wanted to know. 

“Not unless you want to waste it,” said 
the lieutenant. “We don’t carry ice on 
boats of this class, and in this weather 
your fish will be spoiled before we get in. 
I guess you had better let the cook have 
it; 

“All right,” I replied. 
for supper.” 

We did, and believe me, fresh caught 
ulua is darned good eating. 


“We'll have it 
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were on the ground. He was anxious to 
get the colony before the others arrived, 
and as for myself, I was frankly and 
eagerly curious to see if those elephan- 
tine traps would catch anything. There- 
fore we hustled up the woodland trail 
through giant .braken ferns that hung 
over six feet above the ground, and 
waist-high sword ferns. A steady driz- 
zle was falling and we were soon wet 
through. This was all forgotten in the 
excitement when we reached the first two 
channel sets furthest upstream from the 
house, for each held a beaver, one an 
adult and the other a kit of some ten or 
twelve pounds. The old beaver had evi- 
dently been caught first on the up-stream 
journey and then the youngster had stayed 
around until he had blundered into the 
trap above. Setting them out on the 
bank in the shelter of the bushes, we next 
went to the lodge. Here we had had a 
little bad luck, for the two channel traps 
had been sprung by floating débris, but 
the one in the lodge entrance held a year- 
ling, and—greatest triumph of all—the 





trap set in the down-stream dam held old 
Chief Beaver himself, a fully grown, 
sixty-five pounds of fighting mad beaver. 
We had a wild time getting him out of 
there, too, as we had to cross a beaver 
canal, into which I promptly descended 
to my waist when the foot-log broke, and 
then pack, Chief, trap, and all, through a 
half mile of vine maple thicket before 
there was an opening in the brush big 
enough so that we dared to release him. 
That was a long half mile, accomplished 
only by much grunting and sweating and 
much wrath and indignation on old 
Chief’s part. 

Undoubtedly he was banged around 
some when the tough vine maple limbs 
jerked the trap from our hands—a thing 
that happened many times. Undoubtedly, 
too, he was storing up wrath against an 
opportunity to get at us. Couch who had 
caught many before, said they never 
fought or tried to get rough with their 
captors, so we were entirely unprepared 
for Chief’s performance when the trap 
was opened. Each of us jumped on @ 
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spring with both feet, before we could 
release the jaws of the trap. We were 
busy doing this job and were not paying 
much attention to the old fellow inside. 
He was all attention, however, and when 
the jaws fell apart, he launched his sixty- 
odd pounds of fighting self straight in 
the air at me.. Fortunately he fell short 
by a scant fraction of an inch, only suc- 
ceeding in grazing my shirt front with 
his great rodent, gnawing teeth. Other- 
wise I would undoubtedly have had to 
visit the repair shop. Nothing daunted, 
Chief no sooner hit the ground than he 
made a similar jump at Couch. For:the 
next several minutes we did a lively war 
dance about until Couch dropped a 
chicken wire hoop net over his head. We 
had him then and transferred him with 
little difficulty to a gunny sack. As fast 
as possible we sacked the others and 
toted them down the trail to the end of 
the road. 

We put in the balance of that day get- 
ting our four victims down to camp, and 
resetting four of the traps, two of them 
making the journey to camp with us that 
night. 

Not one of the four traps set to catch 
any lingering members of the colony was 
sprung the next morning. The balance 
of the colony doubtless had fled upstream 
to the next colony above to be gathered 
in the next season’s harvest. For the 
beaver-catching season is short. They 
must be given time to establish homes 
and gather food supplies before winter 
sets in, in their alpine homes. Therefore, 
September first marks the approximate 
end of the season, and this was already 
late August, with operations on two other 
creeks yet to come. For this reason we 
broke camp, crated our live beaver in 


there really were snipe there. We had 
barely entered it when Mutt came to 
point. Prince, who isn’t satisfied unless 
he gets his nose on them, kept creeping 
up. 

I was beginning to think that quail had 
been running there when suddenly a 
brown ball went skyrocketing from the 
branch about ten feet ahead of Prince. 
Away it went, zig-zagging like a paper 
dart. Before Frank could get the old 12 
into action or I could get a bead with 
my 16, Doc’s 16 went BANG and Mr. 
Snipe crumpled up and dropped like a 
lead pellet. 

“I told you there was snipes in here,” 
said Frank. 

I called the dogs back and kept them 
to heel. It made the shooting more of a 
gamble. Without a dog, no man can tell 
when or where a snipe will flush. We 
spread out about the branch and kept an 
eye open for anything that started up 
with feathers on. The tension was broken 
by the scaipe-scaipe of another brown- 
back and the BANG! of Doc’s 16, and 
another snipe paid the penalty. 

I was beginning to think that perhaps 
there were snipe there after all. Mutt, 
during-the excitement, had slipped ahead 
of us and came to point. I kept Prince 
to heel and Frank flushed the snipe and 
blazed away with “Old Charles” and 
there was nothing left of that snipe but 
bill and feet. 

“Number 4’s is too big for snipe,” he 
Said as he viewed the remains. 
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Old Chief Beaver, himself. 
old banana crates, wrapped in chicken 
wire, and started for the mountains with 
them. Couch and Scheffer, who had 
joined us the night before, were anxious 
to get them to their new homes as soon 
as possible, as, for all their size, they 
are rather delicate and difficult to handle 
in captivity. So we drove some seventy- 
odd miles, loaded them up on waiting 
pack horses, and made the seven-mile 
pack trip to the Packwood Lake basin, 
arriving long after dark. 

The next morning early the . beaver 
were loaded in boats and carried across 
Packwood Lake to the mouth of the little 
stream selected as their future home. 
They were tired and stupid from the 
long journey and showed it—even old 
Chief having lost his pep. When first re- 
leased, they stood or laid in the shallow 
water, making no effort to get away. In 
a few minutes they revived and became 
interested in affairs, striking for the 
deeper water of the lake. 

Two of us remained after the crowd 


Scaipe-Scaipe 


(Continued from page 697) 


“Why not try bucks or ifon wedges the 
next time you go snipe hunting,” I sug- 
gested. 

He hunted around in his hunting coat 
and slipped a couple of loads of 8’s in 
his gun. “Put them 4’s for the ducks and 
forgot to take ’em out,” he mumbled to 
himself. 

I was just wondering whether I was 
there to see that those boys didn’t kill 
over their limit or there to shoot a snipe 
or two myself when scaipe-scaipe, one 
flushed several yards ahead of us. Doc 
blazed away with the 16 and missed. 
The snipe circled and came back past me 
like the wind. Rather an unusual pro- 
cedure for a snipe, and the chances are 
that one won’t try it again. I led him 
about a foot and pulled the trigger and 
down he came. 

It took me back ten years, it was like 
old times. I can’t describe the feeling that 
came over, me as I held that bird: in my 
hand and admired its markings. Its mot- 
tled breast, the blackish brown of its 
back and wings, with its tail of brown 
and black tipped with white, and slen- 
der legs and feet of pale green. 

I was startled from reverie by that un- 
mistakable sound again, scatpe-scaipe, 
drowned by the boom of Frank’s 12, and 
then scaipe-scaipe again and another 
brown back hurtled from cover. It was 
a long shot, but my little 16 made it and 
Prince was off to retrieve it. A pair of 
Wilson snipe, the unexpected had hap- 
pened. I was ready to start for home, but 
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of curious summer folks leff and we were 
rewarded by seeing them promptly start 
exploring, swimming out into the lake a 
ways and then back to the shore. Before 
we left, they seemed thoroughly normal 
and alert and, we hoped, becoming ac- 
quainted with their new location. 

Our next move was to visit another 
little stream where three beaver from 
another creek had been planted the pre- 
vious year. These beaver had built no 
house that we could see, but there was 
plentiful evidence of their presence. We 
found a number of peeled alder and vine 
maple sticks and numbers of fresh beaver 
cuttings’-not only on the creek, but far 
down the shores of the lake. 

The fish man at the egg-taking station 
on this Jake had seen one of them only 
a few days previous and reported notic- 
ing their work in widely separate places 
along the lake shore. Evidently these 
three had established themselves and to- 
gether with the five we brought in should 
eventually stock this hitherto beaverless 
basin with these valuable fur bearers. 

It is not, however, their pelt value 
that ranks highest in the minds of those 
responsible for originating and carrying 
on this work, but their value in conserv- 
ing water, regulating ‘stream flow, and 
building meadow lands in these mountain 
fastnesses. Altogether they have suc- 
cessfully moved over fifty of these most 
interesting animals, in their program of 
turning pests into profits. 

Other western states that have seen 
their beaver stock sadly depleted by mis- 
taken policies of opening seasons because 
of local damage to farming districts, 
might well follow the policy that is be- 
ing worked out so successfully in the 
State of Washington. 


Frank and Doc were determined to go to 
the end of the branch. I did not shoot 
again. We flushed twelve in there, Doc 
and Frank getting three each and I, a 
pair. 

“You'll find snipe in places like this 
when you can’t find them anywhere else,” 
said Frank as we were making our way 
out. “They don’t raise here like they did 
five or six years ago. These just stopped 
over here to get a rest. I think they got 
mixed up with them little birds that’s got 
St. Vitus dance (spotted sandpiper or 
teeter). I get four or five out of here 
every year.” 


If there are snipe in great quantities in 
other sections of the country, it is possible 
that they have merely changed their habi- 
tat and are going to other places, but if 
the decrease in other sections is as notice- 
able as it is in north-eastern North Caro- 
lina, then I am in favor of a closed season 
on Jack or Wilson snipe. 


Lest I be set down as a fanatic on the 
subject of game conservation, let me say 
that I believe that I get as much sport out 
of snipe shooting as any man who has 
listened to their scaipe-scaipe as they go 
zig-zagging before his gun. And if you 
have snipe in abundance in your part.of 
the country, then I envy you and say, 
“Hop to it.” But if you haven’t, then it 
is high time that we make some effort to 
conserve what we have or the scaipe- 
scaipe of one of the gamest birds in our 
country will be but a memory. 
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AKE an island this month, those of you who 
M have marsh or lake on your country estate, on 
your farm. You receive this magazine about 
mid-October. If you read this article in October, make 
at least two islands, in your creek, stream, river, marsh, 
canal, swale, pond or lake. All birds must be near water; 
even the so-called dry upland birds love to be near water. 
There is one thing in which man can beat Nature—in 
making an islet, a tiny island. An islet can be made out 
of peat, mud, stones, rocks, sticks, marl, but not very well 
out of sand. However, should sand be the only material 
at hand, add sticks and straw and sod and it may hold 
if there is not too much wash. Peat and muck, with 
hummock grass and the various sedges, in clumps, Iso 
the beautiful ostrich ferns, will make a splendid islet, very 
pretty to see along the edge of the lake or marsh. You 
can add clumps of yellow or blue flag, iris, bull rushes. 
Make your islets high. Have sedges all around the lower 
edge as a border of sedges adds to the islet’s attractiveness 
and use. All of these plants can be taken out of the 
marsh and cost 
nothing but the 
labor of mov- 
ing. In the 
center of the 
islet place an 
empty nail keg, 
open end to the 
south, and cover 
it so nothing 
but the opening 
can be seen. 
Place dry straw 
in the keg, to- 
ward the back, 
where it should 
remain dry. 
Every duck on 
the place will 
examine the 
islet and in the 
spring all will 
want to nest in 
the keg. There- 
fore, make 
many islets. You could make some larger size so as to 
hold several of these empty nail kegs. Be sure to have 
the kegs well above the flood mark and slope the open 
end slightly downwards for drainage in case of severe 
rains. If the keg is defective, place the soundest side up, 
thus keeping the inside dry or comparatively so. 
I would not suggest planting giant reed, for instance, 
on any island. While it makes good cover, it is rather 
too much of a hog. After you have set out all the 





Sea and land geese, whitefronts, barheads, greater and lesser snows, blues, Chilians, 
Magellans, Bernicles, brants, Canadas, Hutchins. 


native marsh plants, the sedges, rushes, flags and ferns, 
you might plant, as extras, the five varieties of eulalias, 
the two varieties of arondo donax, pampas grass (the 
hardy kind), and the rose marshmallows. 
If you can make a great number of islets, you could 
put royal fern on one islet, ostrich fern on another, 
interrupted fern, cinnamon fern and others on still other 
islets, only one of each variety on each islet. These fern 
fronds grow rapidly and grow tall in plenty of time for 
any and all varieties of wild ducks and swans and most 
of the wild geese. 
With good hiding places; with freedom from crows, 
owls, hawks, mink, snapping end leatherback turtles, 
weasels; with millet, oats, proso and barley, any and all 
varieties of wild ducks will breed the first year if they 
are put down early in April or the latter part of March. 
The idea that all varieties of the rarer ducks must be 
three years on a place before breeding is not always so, 
even though a very excellent author sponsors such a 
statement. The 
rosybills nested 
this year, the 
first year on 
Wintergreen 
Lake, and some 

_of them were 
put down in the 
spring. Then, 
within three 
weeks after ar- 
rival, three 
pairs of Canada 
geese actually 
nested and 
raised young. 
The birds ar- 
rived in April, 
and in May all 
had nests and 
young hatching. 
The young 
birds are flying 
about the lake 
as I write. 

In June of this year I noticed a news item in the 
Christian Science Monitor, from British Columbia, that 
the Fish and Game Department had at last, after six 
years, bred the Canada goose on Elk Lake, on Vancouver 
Island, and now they were assured of being able to list 
this goose as a possible wild bird that would succeed in a 
semi-domestic condition. Yet a breeder in Virginia, last 
year, attempted a double hatching with Canada geese, 
taking all the eggs as each nest was completed and 
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hatching them under hens, and was suc- 
cessful in having all his Canadas but one, 
nest a second time and bring up their 
young. : . 

Men going into the business of game 
farming, who have sufficient capital so as 
not to require income for two or three 
years, will surely succeed if they study the 
subject well. Those who must have a re- 
turn the first year should be farming in 
other lines and have the game-propagat- 
ing-section as a side-line. Here is where 
the man owning land and getting income 
therefrom in. any way can and will suc- 
ceed very well indeed. For instance, a 
man owning a large apple or cherry or- 
chard could raise an immense lot of up- 
land game birds at an excellent profit. 
Here and there are a few black walnut 
orchards, some of them young and grow- 
ing, while others are yielding superior 
grafted nuts. On such a place, the owner 
is positively wasteful if he or she has not 
a large crop of upland game birds. By 
the way, our native black walnuts are 
quite superior to the European walnut so 
well known as the English walnut, as 
they have absolutely no bitter tang, and 
never cause diarrhea. Aim to get the 
named grafted varieties. 

Why farmers should have such huge 
pasture areas and only half use them, for 
cattle, horses, sheep, is surprising. Think 
of the upland game birds; and, where 
there is water, the wild waterfowl, that 
could be raised on such places. I say this 
advisedly as I am supposed to be superin- 
tendent of a large bird sanctuary, yet I 
personally planted and hoed a large plot 
of potatoes, sweet potatoes, water melons, 
canteloupes, cucumbers, tomatoes, sweet 
peppers, sweet corn, beets, carrots, salsify, 
Chinese cabbage, cabbage, endive, chard, 
peas, beans, five crops of lettuce, besides 
planting 200 grapes, 200 sweet cherries, 
forty sweet chestnuts, ten grafted pecans 
and ten English walnut trees. I also cut 
out such undesirable weeds as poison su- 
mach, poison ivy, stinging nettles, bur- 
docks. 

Farmers cry out everywhere because 
their boys leave them for the city, though 
for that matter some shove their boys off 
the farm into the city. And all without 
reason if one uses common sense. Here, 
for instance, I have made a bit of so- 
called waste land so very interesting that 
we have up to a hundred visitors each 
day, twice as many on Saturday, and six 
times as many on Sunday, although we 
are in a most out-of-the-way place as is 
to be found in Lower Michigan. Now, 
there are hundreds of similar little lakes 
in this State, thousands in Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and other States, that 
could be made just as interesting. Farm- 
ers could do it with some labor and little 
expense so that the boys and girls would 
stay on the farm. In fact, the boys and 
girls could do the thing themselves and 


enjoy it greatly. Business men who have’ 


retired from their offices, or who are 
partly retired, could invest in such lakes, 
buying them from owners who were not 
using them to any advantage, and make 
them places of beauty and interest. Not 
thousands, but hundreds of thousands, go 
to see Jack Miner and his birds, yet he 
has only a couple of small ponds and 
some wonderful landscaping he has done 
himself. Now, if Jack had a lake like 
Wintergreen Lake, we would have said 
the wild geese came to him because of his 
lake, but when we see his place, we say 
the geese came because of Jack, came for 
their love of Jack only, for Canada geese 
are wonderfully intelligent and look for 
signs of man’s friendship towards them. 
hey are very quick to respond to such 
Overtures, Perhaps the mound builders, 
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Let us tan your hide 
Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs 
for Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, etc., 
for our own use. Send for price list. 


The Croshy Frisian Fur Company 
576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





YEAR ef the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 
Industries 1928 edition 
B K 176 pages — beautifully printed 
eu fur farming, how to build pens, 
how to feed, how toskin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
American National Fox Breeders’ Association 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 
Standard Prices 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
« SILVER FOX NEWS 
ver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints ‘and expert 
instructions for those who'are in the 
business and those planning to go in. 
subscription. Issued quarterly. 
Write Dept. A. 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. 


Learn Fur Farming— 
and illustrated. Tells all about 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
ALL SIZES 
Write Us Your Needs 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 
*Get* the truth ‘about**the 
Send for free copy or $1, for year’s 
be New York 





@ Breed squabs and 
fay make money, Sold 

by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at.once for two 
free book stell- 
ing how to do 
it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 502 H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 





Free 1929 Folder explains planting game 
preserves ; letters from customers, includ- 
ing sportsmen, clubs, game officials, 
etc. “Delivery December to late 
April. ' Live arrival ‘anywhere 
guaranteed, any quantity. Larg- 
est producer Amefica’s BEST 
Game Bird. ORDER NOW. 
M. E. BOGLE 
Meridian 33 


J fs TRAPPING! 
Biggs buys all your furs at top 
prices! Sam Ross, Cass Co., Mo., made 
$200 trapping in spare time and shipping to 
Biggs, You can do the same. 
Get ready now! Traps, Ani- 
mal Baits, Guns and all sup- 
plies at special low prices. 

Send to- 
day for Bargain 


CATALOG 


of Trappers’ Supplies 
4) Containing Game Laws and Trap- 
pers’ Tips. Latest FUR PRICE 
LisTS—sent all season—FREE. 


USE THIS COUPON 


or send 
ee ee ere eer toe cn 


E. W. BIGGS & Co. 


Please send Bargain C f Tra 
pers’ Supplies, also latest FUR HC Lists. 


Office 3936 Biggs 
Eastern Office 3936 Bi 
Branches: y 


oa 


Bidg., Phil a, 
a le 


Get your FULL PRICE this year for 
ALL your furs. Our return checks to 
trappers prove that we pay top market 
prices and give you honest grading. 
Send for our 
, 
Trappers suet uiion 
Shipping Tags 
All sent to you FREE upon request. 
Bea successful McCullough- 
Tumbach Trapper this year. 
St. Louis—The World’s Greatest 
Fur Market 
McCULLOUGH-TUMBACH 
140 N. Main Street 


Make Big Money 

atch more Furs--Learn secrets of 
Indian and pioneer trappers. Make 
big profits--Free Illustrated Fur 
Book tells how--Game Laws, Fur 
Price List, Tags ALLFREE-- Write 

E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
211 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


ig Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3104 C. C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 
ATTRACT WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants 

will bring thousands. .of 

Wild Ducks to your favor- 

ite waters. Plant now. WILD 

RICE, WILD CELERY, 

PONDWEED SEEDS guaran- 

teed to produce results. Prices 

reduced, extra discount on early or- 

ders. Write for expert planting ad- 
vice and free literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks, Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. December forms close October 24. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 


TRAINERS DOGS 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse, quail, pheasant. Excellent 
references. <A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


WANTED YOUR POINTERS AND SET- 
ters to train. McGovney’s Kennels, Washington 
C. H., Ohio. 


BIRD DOGS TRAINED, $15 PER MONTH. 
Gunshy dogs guaranteed by job or month, If I 
don’t break your dog of gunshyness, I don't 
charge anything, not even board. BURGE DAR- 
WIN, R. No. 3, Rienzi, Miss. 





GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


PARTRIDGES—HARES—ALL GAME OR- 
der now. Winter delivery — Rare pheasants. 
WOELMONT GAME FARM, 20 Avenue Mont- 
joie, Brussels. 


START — A-MUSKRAT-FARM YOUR _ OP- 
portunity to. provide annual income, SUPER- 
BRED BLACK and Dark pen-raised prolific breed- 
ing stock, with necessary instruction service, feed 
charts, aiso my assistance whenever needed in- 
suring success. Write for facts. Pete Wilson, 
Chadron, Nebr. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE — RINGNECK, 
Mongolian. Golden, Silver, Ambherst, Reeves. 
Karl J. Birnbrauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 


~ MINK — BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


WILD DUCKS, CINNAMON TEAL, 
Green-Wing Teal, Spoonbills, Bald Pates, Gad- 
wall, Pintails and Redheads Pinioned. M. R. 
Cheesman, R. F. D. 3, Murray, Utah. 


FOR SALE— MINK SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


SALE—JACKS AND COTTONTAIL RAB- 
bits, Minks, Muskrats, Racing Turtles. WEBB, 
Protection, Kansas. 


JUNKIN PHEASANTRY, R. 6, BOX 654, 
Portland, Oregon, offers: Pheasants and game 
chickens. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink,» Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show ygu how .to make big’ 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch Denver, Colo. 


REGISTERED SILVER FOXES. 
acclimated breeding stock from South Dakota’s 
pioneer ranch. Priced reasonable. James Valley 
Fur Farm, Huron, S. Dak, 


LIVE MUSKRATS. DELIVERY BEGIN- 
ning in October. Black $25.00 per pair. Extra 
males $7.50 each. Brown $15.00 per pair. 
males $5.00 each. Live delivery at destination, 
and sex guaranteed. Dept. B-21, W. A. Gibbs 
& Son, Chester, Pa. 


GENUINE BLACK MUSQUASH SUPER- 
BRED Black Gold Strain’ Black Muskrats. 
SUPER-BRED PEACE RIVER ALBERTA 
Dark Muskrats. Guarantee SEX & LIVE DE- 
LIVERY Shipped Prepaid. PEN - RAISED, 
Branded sex, age, parentage. Pete Wilson, Cha- 
dron, Nebr. 


MUSKRATS FOR SALE. 
and sex guaranteed. Ontario produces the 
world’s finest quality. Write for particulars. 
BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS, LTD., Port 
Rowan, Ont. 


lie ech cee idee eh tae ice ae iar a 

FERRETS FOR HUNTING RATS AND 
rabbits and wild game Males $4.00. Females 
$4.50. Pair $8.00. C. E. Crow, New London, O. 


RABBITS 


ental tet tet cig ie A 

CASTOR-REX AND COLOUR-REX RAB- 
bits. Just Imported. Fur surpasses mink or Beaver. 
Will be world’s future Fur leader. Opportunities 
unlimited. Literature. E. L. Morris, P. O. 265. 
Ogden, Utah. 


LIVE DELIV- 
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who preceded the North American In- 
dians, made friendly overtures to the big 
Canadas, for surely, it is astounding how 
very responsive they are to kindliness, 
and it does not seem as though Jack has 
been long enough acquainted with the big 
fellows to instill all their nature with in- 
stinct to friendliness to man. Many thou- 
sands of years ago, it maybe that the 
mound builders were nature lovers and 
treated the wild geese with a good under- 
standing, allowing them to pasture off 
their cleared lands. 

Ducks that are very difficult to winter 
over, such as the blue wing, cinnamon 
teal, as well as some hundred varieties 
not so hard but much more so than mal- 
lards and pintails, can be wintered with 
the greatest ease if you happen to have a 
small creek that never rises and never 
falls, one that does not freeze readily. 
Such a creek is ideal (spring creek that is 
not a drainage creek) and excellent for 
speckled trout. If you have such a creek, 
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you can erect a tight building over it, 
having a number of large windows fac. 
ing south, with good ventilation without 
drafts; taking in a large section of each 
bank so the ducks would have plenty of 
ground; using wire mesh in the stream go 
as to keep the ducks in their winter quar- 
ters. With proper feeding, such ducks 
would be successfully brought through to 
spring weather. Even the pink headed 
ducks could be taken through in such a 
way. Each bank should have an enclosed 
yard so the ducks could be allowed out- 
side on mild days. I would advise millet, 
proso, sudan grass seed, oats, barley, 
charcoal, coarse sand, a box of mud for 
dabbling. One night also give them a 


mixture of yellow cornmeal, either shorts. 


or middlings, and just enough water to 
make it crumbly. Well cured timothy hay, 
cut while green and tender, put through a 
cutter so as to be in fine pieces, is excel- 
lent for ducks and swans, as well as for 
geese, throughout the winter. 


Fast-Water Beauties 


(Continued from page 689) 


had hoped it might, just where the bub- 
bles burst and dimpled at the point of 
the big granite rock. And no sooner had 
the fly struck than a mighty swirl caught 
my eye. I saw the trout rise and take 
the fly as though such things were but 
ordinary events, and I set the hook into 
a fish that was to my light tackle as a 
ton of pig-iron endowed with the energy 
of fifty sticks of dynamite! A broken 
leader dangled from the line when a 
little later I had finished my short moment 
of opportunity. And Mell, without even 
remarking on the tragedy, stepped up. 
In his hand was that warped, battered 
and bent old nine-foot fly rod. I no- 
ticed that instead of a fly, a medium 


“Mell” and his big brown trout. 


heavy hook, of about the same size that 
I use for black bass fishing, was attached 
to the gut leader, and on this wriggled a 
small minnow. 

The old mountain fisherman squatted 
down on the boulder that stood at the 
edge of the water. He spat deliberately, 
looked up at the soaring sun over the 
spruce timber and calmly flung his bait 
out into the rushing run of the current. 
The bait settled and rushed down—and 
kept on rushing until I wondered if there 
was no end to Mell’s line. 

I probably spoke my astonishment, for 
he turned and winked at me. 

“Reckon thet ol’ brown must a been just 
about ready fer his bacon. We. must ’a’ 
happened ’long at breakfast time.” And 
he set the hook with a sudden, vicious 
thrust of his whole arm. -Far’down the 
frothing current I saw the flame of the 


big trout, even through ‘the torn water.“ 


And the powerful rush as it felt the sting 
of the hook. But Mell had taken too 
many of these fine fish to not know his 
business. And that old rod held like a 
spring of toughest steel. The fight was a 
long one, and full of thrills, but never 
‘from the start had the trout a chance with 
this infallable pair. And in due time the 
mountain man had the fish feebly. fighting 
in the big pool where it had been lurking 
in the first place. He knew how to han- 
dle them, that was evident. 

“Will ye have a minner?” Mell invited 
as we walked downstream among the 
rocks to find a new spot. 

.“No, the fly is good enough for me, 
Mell,” I laughed in reply. 

“You might get a bigger trout occasion- 
ally with your minnows, but I will get 
my share in this river to-day with the 
Professor, I imagine.” 

So we worked on down, wading where 
we could not find a boulder to step on, 
and whipping the rushing “roughs” and 
deep pools. Mell and his minnows scored 
well in this deeper water, on the browns 
and larger rainbows. There is no doubt 
but that live minnows in these large 
pools are excellent lures for the big trout 
that usually feed deep and that look with 
suspicion on the surface foods. But be- 
low this spot we found a steep drop in 
the river, with flashing water swirling 
and smiling in pools about the size of an 
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ordinary room. The depths in these pools 
js usually about four feet, and here my 
Professor fly and Queen of Water and the 
Coachman and the Brown Hackle, raised 
a nice bunch of speckled and rainbow 
trout. However, the speckles of ten- and 
twelve-inch length far outnumbered the 
rainbows. 

At last the sun soared up to the tops 
of the big spruce that lined the south 
bank of the river. Mell dropped his 
minnows here and there, fishing most 
times ‘“Indian-fashion” back of a rock into 
swirling eddies below. But he was not 
getting any big ones now. And in a 
beautiful, golden shot pool just at the 
edge of a big hemlock shade, I shot a 
No. 8 size of fly. It was my old favorite, 
a Professor. ‘These patterns were what 
they seemed to crave in the river this day. 


feet from the canoe with a final effort and 
a big slosh—threw the lure free! 

On one morning, in a high wind, the 
bass seemed to be striking in an unusual 
manner. I had seven consecutive strikes 
and could not get a fish up to the net. 


freedom and got it. The daily capture of 
every fish hooked, or of even 5 per cent 
of them, in this beautiful lake, is not nec- 
essary for the table, so all are carefully 
removed from the barb and put back, ex- 
cept those which are badly injured. 

As the guide dips his paddle, at the be- 
ginning of the stroke, with a downward 
and backward motion, a miniature whirl- 
pool is formed and there is a continuous 
row of them, about four feet apart, grad- 
ually fading away in the wake of the 
canoe. These evidently excite the fighting 
bass as they frequently strike at them and 
the awaiting sportsman is surprised at 
the number of times his lure is attacked 
when it reaches these points. 

It is keen pleasure to most out-door men 
just to sit in a canoe in a wild country, 
whether they are supplying the motive 
power or not, and either casting or troll- 
ing with a competent guide to handle the 
craft—what could be sweeter? Our men 
were of the good, tough, New Brunswick 
Indian breed, swarthy, untiring, obliging 
and experienced. If you wish to put a 
canotier to the test, be with him in his 
frail craft when a sudden thunderstorm 
catches you in the middle of a wide 
water, where the fierce force of the ac- 
companying wind has nothing to break it. 

Such was my experience when an un- 
balanced atmosphere brought the inevi- 
table storm, and although there was al- 
ways danger, I was distracted and even 
diverted by the able and clever exhibition 
of fine watermanship. We made the lee 


E 








Each one jumped often, worked hard for 
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The fly had scarcely fallen on the pool, 
when I saw a swift, flaming shadow dart 
up, from under a ledge of heavy rock. I 
struck at the same time, and felt the 
rush of the fish. Down the swift rough 
it darted, and into a wide pool below a 
big rock. Here I played the fish slowly. 
It was a long, hard battle, bvt I knew I 
would win, for the rod was good and the 
line and leader new. It was almost as 
large as Mell’s big brown. The old chap 
came down to where I stood in the shade 
gloating over my prize. He stroked his 
chin a moment, then turned away up the 
river. “Well, I reckon ol’ Williams ’s 
sure goin’ t’ H , when sich a trout ’d 
take one o’ them durned flies ’stead 0’ 
a good, honest-t’-gosh minner!” And he 
fished no more that day! 





Jumping Bass 


(Continued from page 699) 


ot an island, got into our slickers and 
turned our backs to the blast. A neigh- 
borly family of chickadees came to keep 
us company while a kingfisher, with a 
shiner in her bill rattled shrilly at our 
temerity of sitting on the bank right over 
her burrow. In half an hour the gale had 
subsided and as we reembarked an inky 
cloud in the southeast made a striking 
background for one of the most beautiful 
of double rainbows. It was the only rain- 
fall in a week of diversified interest and 
charm. 

The quiet paddle back to camp, with 
the sun well down behind the hills, its 
rays firing the white clouds above, the 
ripple of the smooth, reflecting water 
against the silently moving canoe easy to 
look at for eyes trained to the turmoil and 
traffic of a big town—and then,—whang! 
a fierce tug, a bass is silhouetted against 
the silver sheen of the surface and an- 
other battle is on—the last of the day. 

Not the least of the attractions some- 
times encountered in these far off necks- 
of-the-woods is the men one meets from 
other far-off places. We were blessed 
with two judges of ripe years, from the 
south—chums since boyhood and indefa- 
tigable fishermen. They were endowed 
with the most succinct, creative and en- 
tertaining humor and enjoyed taking such 
gentle liberties with each other as long 
and strong friendships permit. As Presi- 
dent Coolidge has put it, they had “a rare 
and fine philosophy of life.” 

After dinner, when a gentle breeze 
floated the tobacco smoke through the 
veranda, their companionship was some- 
thing not easily to be forgotten. If any 
one should tell you that all this has noth- 
ing to do with a fishing trip you are not 
obliged to believe the statement, but can 
still form your own opinion. 


Caribou herd swimming the Yukon River. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


NEW LIVE ANIMAL TRAPS, FOR SKUNK, 
Muskrat, Raccoon. Opossum Mink, Fox, Rabbits, 
etc. $3.25 Each. Morse Rowell, Box 195, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 





FOX SCENT—RELIABLE, $1.00 A BOTTLE. 
Made, used and sold by a successful New Hamp- 
shire Trapper. Harry Swinden, Tilton, New 
Hampshire. 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS, LIVE 
Muskrat Traps, Two trigger Traps, Single Grip 
Coil spring traps in all sizes. Humane Traps that 
kill any fur animal from a weasel to a bear. One 
size fur stretchers that will take any hide from 
a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send for free 
cataleg. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. E-21, Ches- 
ter, Pa. 





DUCK FOODS 


_ MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


DUCK FOODS, THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
swarms, 32 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 325 H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


DUCK DECOYS 


ENGLISH CALLERS. $5.00 PER PAIR. 
Guy Stubblefield, Woodson, Texas. 


MECHANICAL FERRETS 


HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS: SEE AND 
try the ‘Screw-Bug,’” a Mechanical ferret for 
routing Rabbits, Skunk and other burrowing ani- 
mals. Sold direct by mail allowing five days’ 
trial with an absolute money back guarantee. 
Price $4.00 each with order, or collect plus post- 
age. Free circulars. The Grabow Co., Dept. N, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASSES, MIRAKEL, 
Burch and others. $3 to $27. J. Alden Loring, 
Dept. F. Owego, N. Y. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED. 
class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 
all outdoor wear, direct from makers. Suit- 
lengths by mail. Samples free. Newall, 68 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. 


OFFER—BIRD HUNTING OUTFIT: DOG, 
gun, everything. Also 6 months’ Pup. Reno, 
50 Hatfield St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


TWENTY YEARS OF WOLF COUKSING 
Fast dogs for sale. Ben Ammov, Hammond, Nebr. 














RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, 58c; dollar size $1.10. German bill and 
Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 














Utah. 
BOATS 
BOATS MORE POPULAR THAN EVER, 
be up to date, build your own boat during your 


spare time this winter using our knockdown ma- 
terials and save money. 5d new designs. Send 
25c. for 1929 catalog, BROOKS BOAT CO., 
INC. Dept. 3 Saginaw -West Side, Michigan. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field. The greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38-B South St., Boston. 


IS YOUR GUN WORTH 30 CENTS? 
cent bottle of Gun-Shine will keep it new. Dis- 
solves powder residue and metal fouling. Removes 
rust. Prevents rust. Oils action. Send stamps 
or coin. The Gun-Shine Co., Dept. C., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


THREE BARREL GUNS, 12, 16, 20 GAUGE 
$125.00; Chas. Daly three barrel $149.50; Merkel 
three barrel $250—all with 30/30 underneath. 
Over & Under Guns $165.00, all gauges. 
SLOANS, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


FOR SALE—HIGH POWER REPEATING 
Rifle. Made by Remington Arms Co. $15.00. 














‘New and Perfect condition. Baugher & Baugher, 
‘Williamsville, Il. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. December forms close October 24th. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION—Continued 


RIFLETELESCOPES 23% x, $15.00, MOUNT- 
ings for all foreign makes, F. Decker, 814 George 


Str., Chicago, IL 


meecSibctasitbani enc ecg lta cbpeligaaoneeitipiapiitannadietnaaee 

CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., 


Boston. 


ARE YOU A ROTTEN SHOT? HUNTING 
season should find you prepared to fill the bag. 
Our new shotgun peep sight, $2.50 postpaid, will 
make you a good shot. Booklet ‘‘Wing Shooting 
Made Easy.” Description and testimonials on re 
quest. Wilbur Gun Sight, P. O. Box 185, Times 
Square, New York City. 


HUNTING PRESERVES 


smcine siaediih saa siatneeiSeenacteb iecig msi hege onigrar enact —aiapcacaninene manta 
DEER HUNTERS—BEST DEER COUNTRY 
in Michigan, Auto roads open all season. Duck 
shooting, Macinaw Trout fishing same time, Fur- 
nished cabins or board, guides if wanted, make 
reservations now. Leonard Clapp, Forest Lake, 
Alger County, Michigan. 
OO 
REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
i Sh Aa Ni lata cpatlcatatcieipaimmanigind 

$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH. FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 
1973 No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


OWN A MUSKRAT RANCH, GET FREE 
list. DeCoudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


RESORTS 


FLORIDA’S HUNTERS’ AND FISHER- 
men’s Hotel guarantees you big bass. 1400 lakes. 
Quail and deer plentiful. Guides optional. Golf 
convenient. Fine mineral spring. Hotel speciafly 
for Sportsmen. 10 fb. bass common. If you want 
real fishing come. It’s here. No frills. Just 
good grub and good time. Rates low. Gardenia 
Hotel, Dept. 366 Fruitland Park, Lake County, 
Florida. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $4.50; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTED ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. “Everything Indian.” Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, 25c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. F, S., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS— USED, RE- 
built. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, ver, Colo. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


MAIL CARRIERS— CLERKS — RAILWAY 
Postal Clerks. $158.00 to $225.00 month. Steady 
jobs. Men, 18-45. Sample coaching free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. J32, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOREST RANGERS, PARK RANGERS, $135 
month, Cabin; Hunt, Trap, Patrol. Get details 
immediately. Rayson Inst., T-15. Denver, Colo. 


MEN—EARN UP TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector; we as- 
sist you to position after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or refund your money. Pro- 
motion rapid. Write for free booklet G-53, Stan- 
dard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


. EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 

necessary. Copyright Book, “How to Write for 

Pay,” free. Press Reporting Inst., 955 St. Louis, 
°. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number ‘plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept, 34, East Orange, N. J. 


MALE HELP 


BIG PAY SOUTH AMERICAN WORK. 
American firms pay fare, expenses. South Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL”. PROPO- 
sition. HIBBELER, D104, 2104 N. Keystone, 
Chicago, IIl. 


ARCHERY TACKLE 


BOWS—ARROWS AND ALL RAW MaA- 
terials. Send for complete catalog. STEMMLER 
CO., Queens Village, N. Y. 


CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAKE MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn quickly at home. Spare or full time. New 
plan. Nothing like it. Experience unnecessary. 
American School of Photography, Dept. 262+ 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SMOKERS 


_ PIPE SMOKERS: WE HAVE SPECIAL- 
ized in pipe ‘tobacco for 28 years. Factory to 
smoker. Wonderful blends and flavors. Write for 
free catalog. The Planters Tobacco Company, 
Henderson, Ky. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at Home. . Immense profits plating auto- 
parts, tableware, etc. Write for information. 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 
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I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec, 


ae, 
FERRET’ FOR DRIVING RATS, RABBITS 


and other game from thcir dens, white or brown 
large or small; males $4.50, females $5.00; pair 
$9.00 will ship C. O. D. J. E. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS, Four 
months old, eligible, Terry of Boyne breeding, 
$25.00. S. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 


— 


MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp 
autumnal days in the covers. It 
tells of sport with the noblest of 
game birds, the habits and habitat 
of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and per- 
sonal experience. 

The author is an acknowledged 
authority on grouse dogs, and has 
probably had more experience in the 
field than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
Book Department 
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For a three-time order deduct......... 5% 
For a six-time order deduct........... 10% 
For a twelve-time order deduct........25% 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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ME ETE DEDEDE TE FETE 


By T. Gilbert Pearson, John Burroughs, Herbert K. Job, Wm. L. Finley and Others 


HERE are some books all of us would like to own: to have at home on our own bookshelves—to reach 
for—"in slippered ease.” These are the books that last, more treasured than the old Bokhara rug, the 
favorite pictures or the family silver. They are our cherished possessions; they become part of our lives 
and are handed down to the children—who have been “brought up on them.” Here is a treasure-house 

of storied pictures, not alone of birds, but of that whole great mysterious world of living creatures in the midst 
of which we live and about which we know so little. 

In these six convenient volumes the most accurate observers, the most daring explorers, the mightiest 
hunters, the most expert of naturalist-photographers have spread before us the whole enthralling drama of wild 
life. The mysterious migrations of the birds are explained; we learn of the Nighthawk whose northernmost 
summer and southernmost winter homes are 7,000 miles apart, and of the little humming bird three and one- 
quarter inches long that crosses the Gulf of Mexico in a single flight of 500 miles in one night to winter in 
Yucatan. Here are intimate stories and authentic pictures of the terrible Bengal Tiger; the adorable Australian 
Teddybear, “Koala”; the topsy-turvy Sloth, descendant of the extinct gigantic Megatherium; the sulky Tasmanian 
“Devil”; the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animals, and his only relative the Okapi; the Torpedo Fish, which 
partially electrocutes its prey; the “cake-walking” Albatross; and the seemingly impossible duck-billed Platypus, 
a fur-bearing mammal that lives in water as well as on land, digs in the mud with a spoon-shaped bill, has web 
feet, and lays an egg! Accuracy in every detail—unfailing regard for the exact truth. 

And what a vivid, glowing gallery of portraits! The coloring of these birds and mammals is the last word 
in artistic reproduction. The black-and-white drawings are no less spirited and accurate than the color plates, 
being the work of Messrs. Brasher, Horsfall, Thurston and King, famous for their skill and knowledge in this 
exacting art. Leading taxidermists have used these pictures as guides for mounting birds and beasts in realistic 
attitudes. 

Many of the pictures are field photographs taken 
by such experts as Mr. William L. Finley, Mr. Herbert ! THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 

K. Job, and other daring photographers. These photo- | Dept. S.S., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
graphs bring you literally face to face with wild life in Gentlemen: 


No ie 3 : 3 ion te fas, dale With the understanding that I do not obligate myself in any way, please 
its native haunts, not only in America but in rica, send me for examination (transportation charges paid) a set of the NATURE 


India, Ceylon. Greenland, and Australia. LOVERS LIBRARY in 6 large volumes, as described above; bound in heavy 
’ green Buckram. 
If it meets with my approval and I retain it I will send you $2.50 on 
acceptance and $2.00 monthly until the purchase price of $34.50 is paid. 
If the books are not what I expected I will notify you within five days 
and hold them subject to your order. 


.——— 


The price of this set is one of the most delightfully 
surprising things about the NATURE LOVERS LI- 
BRARY—six large volumes covering the world of 
living things—2,000 pages—2,000 pictures—5,000 sub- 
jects—140 full-page color plates. Bound in strong, 
durable, green-pebbled buckram, gold stamped titles, 
specially designed end-papers and title-pages. 
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SEE the OUTDOORS 


through these Famous 


EYES 


You will double your Enjoyment 


RE you half-blind to Nature? Most people are. You will find that you 

have been missing some of its greatest thrills and beauties when you 
learn to see wild life as Ernest Thompson Seton sees it. As you read this 
Master Wocdcrafter’s absorbing accounts of Wild Life, you get his view- 
point, you learn from him the language of the great Outdoors. You, too, see 
behind the bark of things. You learn the ways of animals, birds and plants. 
You are interested, fascinated by their cheerful but endless struggle for existence. 
You find how they can serve you to make you comfortable—anywhere—under 


the most trying conditions. 


LOST! | Read Seton’s “Library of Pioneering 


What would YOU do?|_ and Woodcraft” Five Days FRE! 


If you love the Outdoors, Seton is sure 
to thrill you. You will wish his Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft had a dozen 
books instead of six. You will read every 
one of the 1700 pages. You will enjoy the 


MEDICINE! ~ Ke ; 1,450 drawings and photographs made by 
of the Ah A aE Seton himself. You will be glad that the 


‘hich Seton sug. “ books are handsomely bound with royal 
pores sora. cle = |» blue cloth so that they will stand a lot of 
wering dor \ handling. 


HELP! Send No Money 


If you should You can own this great Seton Library 
break a leg in a asily = . -: aa 
ihe wilds, very easily. The coupon will bring the 


vou were sick books to you. You will see for yourself 
ind Were . = c y 4 ° 
why Seton is so famous as a Woodcrafter 


coming worse 


eeey os and writer of outdoor tales. The books will 
the S. O. 8S. be yours to read five days free. Five 
; fee fnce abe happy evenings with Seton as if you were 
: fifty feet apart sitting around a campfire with him. If he 


a 
[am lost.Help? area end doesn't thrill you and make you feel that 


ums of smoke you must own his books, send them back. 


Se S.A eo a) RO RS OR: Leo ee et 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., DEPT. SZ 6511 i Af 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the Library of j 
Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus- 
trated with 1450 drawings and = photographs by the author, and } 
handsomely bound in National Blue cloth. I shall either return 
the book within 5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment, 
then § a month till the full price of $11.00 has been paid 


(Cash $10.45). 


Name .. 


Occupation 


Check here if you wish the beautiful half-leather edition, 
change terms to read $1.00 first payment, and $2.00 a month for 
seven months (Cash $14.25.) 


If he brings the Wilds right indoors to vou, 
if he opens your eyes to new things of in- 
terest in Nature, if he makes you a better 
Woodcrafter, send only $1 and then $2 a 
month for 5 months. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


You do not risk anything when you mail 
the coupon. You are only giving Seton a 
chance to double your enjoyment of the 
Outdoors. If he doesn’t do this for you, 
don’t keep the books. But he will. You 
will always cherish your Library of Pio- 
neering and Woodcraft. Spend the next 
week with Seton. Send the coupon now, 
today, and the books will soon be with you. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Dept. SZ-6511 


Garden City, New York 





